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ata _ Vou. XXIIL—No. 582. AUGUST 31, 1861. Price 6d.; stamped 7d. 
r to the R4Y DAY SOCIETY, established 1844, for the Roexvat HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGLAND) Publication of Workson Natural History. —The ANNUAL The DAHLIA SHOW, at South Kensington, WED- 


ns thereon GENERAL MEETING of the Ray Society will be held at 
Manchester, during the meeting of the British Assoeiation, on 


FRIDAY, September the 6th, at 3 p.m. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the 2nd, and RE- 
OPENED on the 9th September, 1861. In the interval between 


itrand. 


— 





\0icest of 
re for futur 








or superbly those dates no visitor bie ag! can possibly be admitted. 
g August 27, 1861. A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 

w.c. 
oa” ING'S COLLEGE,  Jondon. — The 

PS; Prespeceae for 1861-62 0f thedifferent Departments is now 

ready, will be sent, free of charge; also the Syllabus of 

1 ARTI. the Louies Classes, price 3d. 4 leg and the Calendar for 
le of supply. 1961-62, price 3s. by post. Apply to J. W. CunnincHaM, Esq., 
out metal, King's College, London, putting the le * Prospectus " out- 
oft Flexibis side the cover. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. | 
leven whe, 
terials an! NIVERSITY of DUBLIN.—The 
usual Cost, ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC 
ims. and HINDUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October 
1 Remedy, 10th, 1861. 
1 the Diges- Candidates are requested to send their applications and | 


testimonials on or before that day to the Registrar of the 
Univ wraity. —_ whom further particulars may be learned. 

By JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
_trinity Collexe, July 1, 1861, 


the Teeth. 


riel’s Pater: Sie 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES. 


their system 
Director. 
Sir Roperick Impey Murcuison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S 


| still mor 
viol 





- or of th: == the Session. 1861-62, which will commence = the7t 
oma, 1815 October, the following COURSES ot LECTURES 
arley-stree. PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
Liverpool 1. Chemistry—By A. W Hofmann, iP z- R.S8., &e 
2. Metallurgy—By John Percy. M-A., F.RS. 
ye =e 3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 
LA TES, 4 tinue = } By Warington W. “a M. A., F.R 
6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R 
NDERS'S 7. Applied Mechanics— By Robert Willis. M.A., F.R.S. 
RTS, with 8 Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
» ByT. WV. Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 
The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates. is 30/. 
IDENCE. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., ex- 
nd Edition clusive of the Laboratories 
aaa es Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Mr. Hof- 
MAGIS- mann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, underthe direction 
the Law 0 of Dr. Percy. 
Falmouth 7a nd separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 1/. 10s. 
and 3/. cac 
ind, W.C. Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
ee Mining Agents, ana Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced 
rice: 
BOOKS at n Certieated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
mgaged in + emeanaes are also admitted to the Lectures at 
"S PRAC- educed fee: 


; mee reHis Royal I ‘Highness the Prince of Wales has granted tw: 
y GEORGE ——, and others have also been established. 


sing full In- 








rN + ‘or a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 

the Will w Practical Geology. Jermyn-street, London. 
2 TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Cases ani —-—— —--- 
[ALL, Esq, BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the | 
we Macau: ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. —MANCHESTER | 
iiistgalaa ad MEETING, 4th to 1th September, 1861.—Reception Room, | 
. The Portico, Manchester. 

IDATION President —W1Lu1aM Farrpairy, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. | 
eir construc. The objects of the Association are: “To give a stronger | 
Price 30s. impulse and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; to | 
ON LAV, romote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in 
T. MACNA- ferent —_ of the Brttish Empire with one another and with | 
ters-at-Law foreign philosophers; to obtain a more general attention to | 
sitios the objects of science, and a removal of disadvantages of a 

2 public fund which impede its progress."’ | 
me, WC. GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

. dnesd th S .—Opening Besting and Presi- 

TED the dent's ‘Address, at 8 p m.. in the Free-trade-hal j 
*; Heralds om cog Meetings daily, as usual, from the ‘ith to the 10th | 


inclusi 
Wednesday, lth pate. —Concluding General Meeting, | 
in the Free-trade-hall. 
Thursday, 5th September.—Soirée (Microscope), inthe Free- 


trade-hall. 
Friday. 6th September. —Evening Discourse. | 
Saturday, 7th September.—Soirée (Telegraphs), in the Free- | 
trade-hall. | 
Monday, 9th September.—Evening Discourse. | 
Tuesday, 10th September.—Soirée (Field Naturalists’ 
Society), in the Free-trade-hail. 
On Thursday, the 12th September.—Im 





rinding spec- 
*n before, in- 





rtant excursions. 


the most im 


se 7a} (lise Gentlemen desirous of attending the Meeting may make 
Bove: eS their choice of being proposed as life members, paying 10/. as | 

ne a composition, or annual subscribers, paying an admission fee , 
ICOpes, SP of 1. and (additional) 1/. annually, or associates for the meet- | 
Optician ing, poring it | 
pucian dies may become members on the same terms as gentle- | 
ae men; or ladies” tickets (transferable to ladies only) may be | 
I I PEN obtained in the reception room, by members, on payment of 1/. | 
mand). Life members receive gratuitously the reports of the Asso- | 


ciation which may be published after the day of payment. 

Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the report of the | 
Association for the year of their subscription, and for every | 
following year of subscription without intermission. Asso- 
ciates for the Meeting are entitled to the report of the Meeting, | 
at two-thirds of the publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting, it is de- 
sirable that applications for tickets should be made as early | 
as possible. 

orms of proposals will be supplied in the reception room | ' 
during the meeting; or the names of candidates for admission 


. 





re pth label may be transmitted to the Local Secretaries. 
’ As the funds which the Association has to expend for its | 
1 in tuition scientific fa pro consists only of the payments made by its 








it is particularly desirable that every 

opportunity omer) be taken of increasing their number. 
ompositions and subscriptions of new members or asso- 

ciates will be received by the Local Secretaries until the com- 


asurer. 
For nn respecting the local arrangements, apnlica- 
tion _= be made by letter addressed to any of the rei | 

Secretaries for the Heyte at the Portico, Manchester. 
D. DARBISHIRE, 


Wellington- ALFRED NEILD. \ 
ia - ARTHUR RANSOME, ( for the Meeting. 
Middlesex. i. E. ROSCOR, 


| A 


mencement of the meeting; afterwards, as well as the sub- | 
scriptions and arrears of former members, by the Local | 


| x 
Local Secretaries | 





NESDAY WEEK, September 11. 

Doors 0) i at One o'clock. Tickets 2s. 6d. each; on the 
day, 3s. be had at the Gardens, and of the principal 
Librarians a Musi. sellers. 


HE ELECTRO PRINTING BLOCK 
COMPANY (Limited).—Notice is hereby ven, that 

an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders of the above Company will be held at the Ary any’s 
Offices, Burleigh-street, Strand, London, on FRIDAY, the 
6th day of SEPTEMBER, 1861, at TWELVE Tretock, for 
considering a statement of the proceedings of the Company 
since the last extraordinary general mecting, and for the pur- 
pose of passing a resolution confirming, or otherwise, the 





purchase made by the Directors on behalf of the company of | 


certain shares late the property of the Patentee. 
By order of the Board 
FREDERICK PENNY, Secretary. 

Burleigh-street, Strand, 26th August, 1861. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual Payment of 3/. to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures 1000/. at death by 
Accident, or 6l. weekly for injury. No extra premium for 
Volunteers. One Person in every Twelve insured is injured 
yearly by Accident. 75,0007. has been already paid as com- 


, and 


nsation. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, 
Old Broad-street). 

Annual Income om RTE One Million. 


LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64 Cornhill, E.C., January 1861. 


Miscellaneous Books.—Four days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers of Liter: Property, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west 
side), on MONDAY, September 2, and three following days, a 
large COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all classes of Literature, 
English and Foreign—Books of Prints—History and To 

raphy—Theolo; Works of the Fathers of the Chure’ 
ur spredence— ibliography, &c,—Music (Burney’s History, 
Mus. Ant. Soc. Publications, &c.) 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Music and Musical Instruments, including the Library of an 
Amateur, consigned from Yorkshire. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property, will . by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
side), on FRIDAY, Se tember 6, and following day, a 
COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, comprising 
valuable full scores of Operas and Oratorios, many of whi 
are not published in this country; Instrumental Music; 
Capital Modern Operatic and Sacred Music, arranged for full 
orchestra; Theory and History, including some scarce and 
curious publications ; Early English and Italian Vocal Music ; 
a few curious Manuscripts, &c.; together with a Collection of 
Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps 


GOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to to 
return their best thanks to their friends and connection 

for the support received during the past Season, and take 

this opportunity of announcing, that they are preparing for 
SALE by AUCTION, in OCTOBER NEXT, the entire re- 











THE PRESS. 
ANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 


for Publication, and Proof Sheets Corrected, by a 
gentleman of very great experience in literary and publishing | 
matters. The best advice to authors. Terms moderate. 

Address “ DeELTA,” "8, Newcastle-street, . Strand. 


HE PRESS.—An EDITOR of ability 
and many years’ experience on the Press, just disengaged, 
seeks EMPLOYMENT as Editor or Sub-Editor of either a 
Metropolitan or Provincial Journal. Is an able writer, is well 
up in all the duties and details of a newspaper-office, and 
would be content with a moderate salary. 
Address “ W. B.” (No. 582), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- | 
street, Strand, W.C. Could bring many advertisements to a 
respectable paper. 


EWSPAPER REPORTER and| 


ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED, immediately, fora 
provincial journal. 








| 


{ 


Letters, stating ees, age, salary required, and | 


references, to be addressed to ‘ 
Fleet-street, London 


VACANCY will shortly occur for a SUB- 
EDITOR and REPORTER for a first-class provincial 
pees per. The salary is 130%. perannum. He must have some 
iterary attainments, as the situation may be considered in 
every respect permanent. None need apply who cannot. give 
the most satisfactory testimonials for ability, punctuality in 
the discharge of his. duties, and gentlemanly conduct. 
Address * X. Y., * Messrs. Eyre a Co.'s, 32, Bouverie- 
street, E. 


- 
O FOREMEN “a NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING OFFICES.—WANTED, eens, a 
person thoroughly qualified to act as FOREMAN of a news- 
paper office. Must be acquainted with jobbing work. The 

paper (eight pages, with a supplement) is published weekly. 

Address ‘*M. B.,"" Messrs. Hammond and Nephew’s, 
27, Lombard-street, E.C 


THE A ARTS. 
URNER, R.A—A v very fine PAINTING 


—Sunset at Sea, etched in the Liber Studiorum—on 
SALE, at Bryant's Gallery, St. St. James’ 's-street. 


OR SALE, 10 cases, containing PLASTE 
CASTS. forming together a Topographical Plan of India 
in bas-relief; also map of the same. By v Italian Artist. 
Apply ‘at E. and F. H. VALENTINE's, 6, Shoreditch. 


GALOON for ARTS and AN TIQUITIES. 


A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 


M. W.,"’ Mr. White's, 33, 























| ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Wood 


Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, &c. &c., isOPEN 
at Brienner-street, 40. Munich. HERR SPENGEL, Pro- 
prietor. Commissions for purchase at public sales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 
The Fas conga is permitted to refer to the Critic Ota 10, 
ellington-street, Strand, as voucher for his respectability. 








MUSIC. 
ST: JAMES’S HALL.—Dr. WYLDE’S 


PIANOFORTE MATINEES will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, August 31. 
Particulars can be obtained of Mr. Austr, Ticket-office, 
St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, W: 


THE ARION. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 
GILBERT.—FIRST REHEARSAL for the season, 
,; SATURDAY, September 7, at 9, Conduit-street, W. 
All ee to be addressed i” the Conductor, 


3, Berners-street, W 
| ME.. ELLIS ROBERTS, Harpist to bis 
TY Ag igen the Prince of Wales, will give his 
| MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT at Llangollen, Monday, 
Sept. 2nd; Tuesday, Rhyl; Wednesday, Denbigh; Thursday, 
Llandudno ; Friday, Llanrwet. Voca ist, Miss Topham. 
121, City-road, E.C. 
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ing Copies of numerous finely Illustrated and !llumi- 
nated Works, important Galleries and Books adapted tor pre- 
sentation ; also a most Extensive and Interesting Collection 
of Books, in quires and bound, being Remainders from several 
Publishing Houses. 

*,* S. and B. beg to state that property of a similar 
character can be introduced into these sales, and they will 
teel obliged by the lists being forwarded as early as possible. 

Fine Art and Book Auction Rooms, 

22, Fleet-street, London. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
TATIONERS and PRINTERS.— 


WANTED, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, by a young 
man, age 30; been used to looking out work for rulers, binders, 
and printers, and cutting at Wilson's machine; can take 
orders for account-books, &c.; is well acquainted with all 
descriptions of paper, also a practical binder. Thirteen years’ 
reference from last situation. 
ddress “ W. A.,’’ 24, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury. 


OOKSELLING and STATIONERY.—A 
respectable youth WANTED as an APPRENTICE toa 
first-class old-established business in the above branches, in a 
fashionable town in Kent. Premium required. Also a 
gentlemanly young man as ASSISTANT ot active business 
habits and well up in accounts. 
Address, in both instances, to“ Beta,’’ Gazette Office, 
K unbridge-wells. 


~ WHOLESALE STATIONER desires 
to meet with another house to SHARE the EXPENSES 
of his TRAVELLER. 
Address “ A. Z.,”"" Post-office, Watling-street. 


DRINLING PLANT for DISPOSAL, in 


P a leading thoroughfare west of the City. It ——- 
double demy Machine (new six months since), Presse: 
Frames, Chases, &c., and an excellent assortment of Book 
and Newspaper Type from the best foundries. The whole has 
been purchased within the last two or three years, and is in 
first-rate order. 

Apply to FREDERICK ULLMER, 15, Old Bailey, E. .C. 


‘TATIONERY and NEWSPAPERS.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, an old-established BUSINESS, 
in the above line, a first- rate opening for two females or a 
yous oonpla, situate at the West-end, 200/. required. 
A pan Gardner's, 39, Bridge-place, 
w-road, Paddington.” 
al _ 
h.XCISE DU’ TY OFF PAPER.—The 
MELFORD PAPER MILLS, near Sudbury, Suffolk, 
to be SOLD, by Private Contract. N.B. An Act was passed 
this last session to make a railroad, which will pass close to 
the mill, and also a station within a mile and a half thereof. 

















For particulars appl to Mr. Pm, en near Sudbury, 
orto Messrs. E. a ¥F. STEDMAN, Solicitors, of the iatter 
place. 





ORD or CLAXHEUGH PAPER MILL. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless previously disposed 

of by private contract, of whish notice will be given), on 
Tuesday, October Ist, 1861, at one o'clock, at the Queen's Head 
Inn, Newcastle, the extensive current-going PAPER MILL, 
situa2 near South Hylton, on the navigable river Wear, 
Su land, Durham, with cottages for wor! ponies manager’ ‘8 
an prietor’s houses, and all the and 
suittole for manufacturing 14 tons per week of printing and 
ose papers. e spring water, with coals and carriage 





cheap. 
For’ rticulars and an order to view the mill apply to Messrs. 
AM and LEGGE, solicitors, Newcastle-upon-Ty ne. 


SECRETARY WANTED—a Gentleman, 
good address and business habits. Salary 400/. per 
a =Apbo pointment secured by deed. 1000/. cash required. 
The above being valuable and bona fide, it iz particularly re- 
quested none will reply who are not prepared with the 
amount. 
“A. Z.,” care of Field, Stationer, Nicholas-lane, City. 


LO CUTION.—Mr. CHARLES J. 


PLUMPTRE continues to receive pupils at his private 
residence, for instruction in Public Reading, Speaking, and 
other branches of La ae pet Elocution, and for the Kemoval 
of Impediments and Defects of Speech, &c. 

















7 Terms, and testimonials from Le * -known ' 
O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—Mr. | siaers aud sthers who have been M or 
C. FABIAN is open to ENGAGEMENTS to deliver his bem on application to him at 26, Ei 
W LITERARY — YOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, W..; or 1, Essex-court, ié, Cc. 
a Mise Nina Vincent. r. Plumptre’ 4 S Oxterd | a A} ro 
Address Fox's Music Repository, Glocester-place, ablished, price 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
——— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected. or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of anv fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
REGIsTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 
Not ice, — -Applicants by letter shonld quote the number of the 
*Box”’ in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


aS Vo 
RENCH MASTER. One is required who 


is capable of teaching German, music, and anv other 
branches. He will have every div till one at his disposal. 
Stipend from twenty to thirty euineas. with board and lodg- 
ing in a clergyman’s family, also lanndress. Locality NW. 





suburb of London. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4308, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, WC Ba ae 
N ATHEMATICAL MASTER required 


Sonth of England. He must be a 
rangler of his college. unmarried, 
and not under 26 years oface. The dnties do not occupy more 
than four hours a day. and the salary is 100/.. with board and 
lodging. Application, 1 testimonials. to be addressed, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 4310 10, W ellington-street rc 


for a school in the 
Cambridge man, and a w 











N ASTER in an endowed school in Hert- 
as fordshire. Candi tates must have graduated in Classical 
Henours in Oxford or C Pref*rence will be civen to 
a gentieman who has taken or is abont to take holv orders. 
The master must reside in the school-honse, but will be at 
liberty to take Sunday duty Salary, which will be increased 
after tt re first vear. 1007. perannom. Aptlicants to state full 
particulars. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Wellingt n-street, Strand. Wt 


mbridge. 








ESIDENT TU POR in a gentleman’s 

family, to instruct fou fi m 16 to 10 years of age 

A graduate of one of *s preferred. Locality 

Cheshire. Addres:, inclosing two stamps, Box 4314, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


, pur OR. W ond immediately for a 
permanency or temporarily, a gradu‘te 
honours, with a knowledge of mathematics to prepare for the 
Woolwich and civil service examin ‘tions, &e Salary at the 
ite of 1597. per annum. Address. inclos sing g two sti amps, Box 
4316, i0, Wellington street, Strand. w 


SSISTANT MASTER in a school. Re- 
quired a young man about 22 or 23 years of age. Must 
be able to take < in Livy. Hor Xenophon, also 
Euclid an? algebra. He will have to assist in the general 
school duties, and ‘o attend to the boarders ont of school 
hours. Salary from 407. to 45/7. with hoard and lodging. 
Locality Nottinchamshire. Address, inelosing two stamps, 
Box 4318,°10, Wellington-street, Strand, W_C 


SSISTANT MASTER in ai first-class 
4 school. Wanted immedia’ely a sonnd classical scholar, 
who possesses also some kno wledge of elementary mathe- 
matics. Locality near Lond Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4320, 10, Wel! inahon-atrest. Strand. W.C 





















SSISTANT in a boys’ boarding-school, 
a Surrey. Must be able to instruct generally; one having 


a knowledge of Latin and French preferred. Anplicants to 
state age, qualifications, where “last engaged. and salary ex- 
ected, in their | ow? mnd-writing. Address, inclosing two 








P 





stamps, Box 4322, 16. ellington- street Strand_ WwW Cc 
SSISTANT in a first-class haat near 
London. Wanted an assistant about 18 vears of age, of 


ctive cheer- 
a superior 
v, £&e Ad- 
gton-street, 


gentlemanlike manners and appearance, an? of 
ful habits. who would give his services in return fo 
preparation by a cler i ni 
dress, inclosing two stamps, I 
Strand, W.¢ 

SSISTANT MASTER ina first-class school 
4 near London: number of pupils limited. Wanted at 
Michaelmas, a gentleman, a graduate of either Oxford or Cam- 
e,foun lertakethe chiefduties. Moderate but sonnd attain- 
ments in classics, mathematics, &« required. The situation 
may become permanent, 1 would be very comfortable to 
one who would thoroughly interest himself in his puoils, 
Gentlemanlike manners indispensable, and aptness in teach- 
ing, with. if possible, some experience. Terms 80 cuineas per 
annum with board an? A eat Address, incl sing two 
stamps, Box 4326 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 











brid 

















ENERAL A ASSIST ANT i in a South Devon | 









| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| 


| street, Strand, W. ¢ 


3OX 4312, 10, | 


in classical | 


| She must be ec 


| not be attended to. 


| GOVERN 38S. Required the services of 


a lady who is qualified to impart a superior education 
to two young ladies. Locality, Lancashire. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 4349, 10, Wellington-street, W.C._ 


OVERNESS in a faim-house, to instruct 
- three children and take charge of their wardrobe 
Locality near Bristol. Address, inclosing two stamps, “ Box 
4342,"" 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww . 





OVERNESS in a preparatory school for 
little boys, near London. to teach French and music. 
It is necessary she should be a thorough disciplinarian, as she 
will have to share with other teache rs the duties of the play- 
ground. Salary 304, Address, inclosing two stamps, ‘ Box 
4244." 10, Wellington-street. Strand, WN. os 
AILY GOVERNESS, to instruct three 
children under 12 years of age. Applicants to state 
salary required and qualifications. Locality Herefordshire. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4346, 10, Wellington- 





AILY GOVERNESS, competent to teach 
three children under 10 years English. French. and 
muosie. Evangelical Church principles and obliging manners 
indispens sable. Address, in losing two stamps, Box 4348, 10, 
Vellington-street, Strs and. W.C. 


NGLISH GOVERNESS. Wanted at 
_4 Michaelmas in a ladies’ school near Manchester, where 
the number of boarders is limited to six. a young lady of high 
principle, intelligence. and activity. It is essential that she have 
held a similar situation, and also that she have been acens- 
tomed to conver-ein French, and teach music to junior pupils. 
Address, with full particulars, inclosing two stamps, Box 4350, 
10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


FRE! NCH GOVERNESS. 
diately a lady to teach French, 
in aladies’ school. “Applicants to state age, 
quirements. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 
VRENCH TEACHER. Wanted, ina first- 
class ladies’ school at the West-end of London, a young 
French lady, @o te ach French only and for two hours daily. 
In return is offered a most comfortable home. . The remainder 
f her time can be employed exclusively for her own benefit in 
ng private lessons ‘Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4354. 10, Welling gton- street, Strand, WC. 


YESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private 

family. Wanted at Michaelmas, a Christian lady who 

can teach thoroughly, beside the subjects included in an 

English education, Freneh. and music. Address, = losing 
two postage stamps, Box 4358, 10. Wellington-street, | 








Wanted imme- 
music and drawing 
salery, and ac- 
Box 4352, 10, 














PREPARATORY GOVERNESS to young young 
children in a clergyman’s family. Applic ants to state 
terms and give references. Locality Dorsetshire. Addregs, 


| inclosing two stamps, Box 4% 18, 10, Ww ellington-street, w.c 


Dav ~ 

TURSERY GOVERNESS, to undertake 
4 the charge of two little girls,aged 6 and 7. A lady 
of sound religions princinles (Church of England) is required. 
able of imparting a good English education, 

of music (the latter not indispensable) ; 
a thorough needlewoman, and willing to 
rally useful. Applicants to state age terms, 
real name, and address, without which thetr answers will 
Locality West of England. Address, in- 
Box | 4360, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 








with a kr 1owle dge 
she must also be 
make herself gene 


closing two stamps, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrovus EDUCATIONAL ReEGistry, Critic 
Otiee. 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

No re.—Anplicants by letter should quote the number of the 

"in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 














_*>- —_-—— 
S ENGLISH MASTER on the Continent. 
7 A gentleman, for many years accustomed to private 


tuition in London, wishes for an engagement either in a school 

a t privé ite family abroad. A very moderate salary required, 
provided suffici time be allowed for reading and conversa- 
tion. Uae xce ptionable references must he exchanged Ad- 
dress inclos ng two stamps, Box 8533, 10, Wellington-street, 





| Strand, W. 


i school. His wife is an 


boarding school. situated « t: manana 26 hoys 
about 60. The requisite qua assics 
and mathematics, ¢ r “ter. He | 







intv with another 
Address, inclosing 
n-street, Strand, W.C 


will have to take af 
assistant. Salary t 
two stamps, Box 4528, 





Ah NIOR ASSISTANT ina private boarding | 


‘ants to state age, qualifi 





school in Berkshire. Aoppli 
yn, experience, and sa! ary require?. Address, in uel sing two 
boty Box 43° 0, Ww, Wellington-street, Stra md Ww. ; 





UNIOR TEACHER. W anted i imme diately | 


e in a first-clasa school in the northern suburbs of Lond 
He must write a gon d hand, an? havea ; iouinties of French, 
with Latin to “select sentences.” Address, » 


stamps, Rox 4332. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, ' 


OV ERNESS.—On eis sought for a pupil 
Y of fifteen, who has much capacity and much acqnire- 
ment. Principle, energy with gentle ness, and orderly habits, 
are indispensable qu vifieations. Music and drawing may be 
dispensed with: German is already sufficiently acquired. 
Frank communication is invited witheut delay. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 4334, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


7 OVERNESS in a 


eler rgyman’s ~ family, 
Wanted a lady of decided piety, age about 30, for two 
ris (11 and 12) and a boy a bout 8 years old. Require- 
ments—E nglish ( oug shiv), French (conversational'y). good 
music, and oun 4 aiery 35’. and laundry expenses, 
Address. pa ‘ae “nue Box 4336, 10, Wellington -street, 
Strand, w. 


OVER NESS in a 1 clergyman’s” family in 
x Staffordshire. Required a well-educated Protestant 
lady, who will be reqni ed to give general instruction through 
the medium of ker language. and ‘tis also de-irabie that she 
should have some knowlege of ma-ic. Applicants to state 
fall particulars of age and salary. and to give references. 
A ddregs. inclosing two stamps, Box 4338, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


little gi 





} man. ‘tas had 
(ing two | 





AS SCHOOLMASTER. Wanted by a 
L trained and experienced master, a boys’ or mixed 
~_y needlewoman. Address, 
535,10 W ‘ellin gton- street, W.C, 








inclosing two stay ps. Box x 


AS TUTOR ina climate’ sor gentleman’s 

4 family by a graduate of Cambridge, 93 vears of age. Is 
competent to teach classics, mathematies. (superior know- 
ledge), general literature (great proficiency), composition. 
French. theology, &e. Advertiser is the son of a well-known 
clergyman, and accustomed to the best society. Testimonials 
from a Fellow and Tutor of his college and others Salary 
ag d 1007 at least. Address, iechaing two stamps, Box 

, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

\ S TUTOR, non-resident, or as 
P ASSISTANT MASTER ina good school. where no out- 
door duty would be required. Teaches the Greek and Latin 

lassics, mathematies, history. geography, French, and Ger- 
ten ‘ears’ experience in tuition. Isat present 
tutor in a family. with whom he has been seven years; was 
previously classical and mathematical assistant in a school; 
age 93. Thesituation sought will be required by Michaelmas. 
Address, inclosing fe stamps, Box 8539, 10, Wellington- 


street. Strand. W. 
S TUTOR in a family, or ASSISTANT 


4 in a school, in or near London, by a gentleman who 
has already occupation during three mornings in the week. 
Has been accustomed to tuition eight years, and is well- 
gualifie 1 to impart a good English education, with French 
(acquired in Paris). Italian, Latif, and shorthand. He pos- 
sesses good testimonials. and can give satisfactory references. 
Salary moderate, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8541, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, WC. 


= 

S VACATION TUTOR. A gentleman 

of experience in tuition (age 23) would be glad of an 

engagement as companion and tutor to two or three boys, 

for the next two months. Can furnish the most satisfactory 

testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8543, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. W C. 


AS VISITING TUTOR in London. 

Engagement wanted either privately or in a family by a 
gentleman wh » has been engaged several years in tuition, and 
has studied at Univ. Coll.. Lendon. Address. inetcaine two 
stamps, Box 8545, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 

















A§ ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR in 
a family; if non-resident preferred; by a native of 
Switzerland, young, and married. ‘Teaches French, German, 
drawing, writing, ‘arithmetic, geography, and junior Latin’ 
Has been three years in England, and possesses good testi. 
monials, Speaks the Frencii, German, and English languages, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8547, 10, Wellington. 


street, Strand, W.C. 
As ASSISTANT in a school, résident or 
Advertiser is 36 years ‘of age; a Protes. 


non-resident. 

tant; and has Jong been accustomed to tuition. He POSSesses 
a thorough knowledge of the languages and literature of 
France and Germany, and could also undertake elementary 
classics. Has been for eight years professor of the German 
language, literature, and philosophy at the Theological Col- 
lege of Klattan, in Austria. Salary 20/. if resident, otherwise 
601. Unexceptionable references now residing in London, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8549, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W. C. 


v r 

S GENERAL ASSISTAN I, by a gen- 
L. tleman of great experience in tuition, and possessed of 
good testimonials. Is competent to undertake thorough 
Erglish, arithmetic (Colenso’s), writing, drawing, with junior 
French, and Latin. Age 28. Terms, if resident 60/7, other- 
wise 901, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8551, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, ‘Strand, 


S GOVERNESS in a clergyman’s or 
gentleman's family, where the pupils are under 12 years 
of age, by a young lady accustomed to tuition, She can in- 
struct in all the branches of an English}-ducation, with French 
and the rudiments of German (partly acquired on the conti- 
nent), music, singing, and drawing. The most unexception- 
able references can be given. Address, incl oe two stamps, 
Box 8553 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.¢ 


e-| A S GOVERNESS. Wanted, by a young 
person, aged 23, respectably connected. “a situation to 
take charge of and instruct young children in English, French 
(acquired abroad), and the rudiments of music. She would 
have no objection to make herself usefal in any capacity not 
menial. Remuneration moderate, the principal object beinga 
comfortable home. Respectable references. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8555, 10, Wellington-street, W. CG. 




















+ + 

A§ S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 

young lady who is competent to teach English and 

Is qualified to take the entire charge of her pupils and 

their wardrobe. Agel9. Salary 152. Has not had aay pre- 

vious engagement. “Address, inelosing two stamps, Box 8557, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


/ GOVERNESS in a private family ; 

Mee prefer being located near London or Hull; age or 
c an teach English thoroughly, arithmetic, and the rudiments 
of French and music; also needlework. Would not object to 
take charge of her pupils’ wardrobe. Salary trom 141. to 201 
rane 2 tina Box 8559, 10, W ellington-street 
Stran 


S GOVERNESS in a family, by a lady 
who is competent to teach English in all its branches 
French (with a pure accent), Italian (¢rammatically), good 
music, and elementary drawing and Latin. Age 30. Salary 
not under 60/. Address, inc!osing two stamps, Box 8561, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


S GOVERNESS, by a young lady who 
4 can be highly recommended from her present situation, 
which she hs held nearly four years. She is competent to 
give an English education, with the theory of music, to pupils 
under 12 years of age. Salary 16. Age 21. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, “Box 8568, 10, Wellington-street, W. W.C, 





music 











vr 

AS’ DAILY or VISITING GOVERNESS 

in London, by a lady whose attainments are English, 
French, Hanoverian German, and music; she can also teach 
crawing to beginners; her knowledge of French is equal to 
that of a native of France. Age 2) Terms to depend upon 
distance and the time and instruction required. Advertiser 
is a gentlewoman by birth and education; circumstances 
oblige her to provide for herself. Address, inclosing two 
stamps. Box 8565, 10, Wellington- anew Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS 5, after the 25th 

of September, 7 a young lady accustomed to children, 

and competent to teach English, music, and the rudiments of 

French. Age 23. Salary from 20 to 25 guineas. Unexception- 

able references. Address, =~ two stamps, Box 8567, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W 


- 
S DAILY GOVERNESS, within one or 
two miles of Regent-street, by a young lady who has 
vested in Hanover 3} years, and is well qualified to teach 
German, the rudiments of French, English, music, and draw- 
ing. Terms moderate, Age 20, Address inclosing two stamps, 
Box 8569, 10 Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











AS S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


within 50 or 60 miles of London, by a young lady accus- 
tomed to tuition, and competent to teach French, music, 
drawing, the rudiments of German, and English in all its 
branches. References to clergymen and heads of families. 
A moderate salary required. Age22. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8571, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, , W. 4 





Tv 

A S ENGLISH GOV ERNESS in PARIS, 

either in a school or family, for the purpose of learning 
French perfectly. Advertiser is fu'ly competent to teach the 
English language, and has a know!edg» of French and music. 
Age 26. and can give good references. Salary wonld not be so 
mueh an object as a comfor'able situation. Address, -— 
two stamps, B »x 8573. 10, Wellington-street Strand, W ¢ 


S FINISHING ENGLISH GOVER- 





ENGLISH 
+ NESS La agee 7! qualifications, thorough knowledge 
of music, French. «nd English, with the rudiments of Italian, 
German. and drawing. Age 40. Has had engagements as 
private governess in families from the age of 17, Salary 50. 
per annum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8575, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gen- 
teel family, by the daughter of a Cambridge D.C.L. Is 
a communicant of the Church of England, and competent to 
impart a thorough English educa'ion, with music drawing in 
several styles, junior French. plain and fancy needlework, 
elocation, ard arithmetic. Little boys not objected to. A 
comfortable home is a sine qua non. Ave22 Salary required 
from 30. to 501., with board, lodging, and laundress. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 3577, 10, Wellin» ton-street, W.C. 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS, 

by a lady of very great experience in tuition, and who 

has travelled in France, Italy, and pain with a family. She 

is thoroughly eompetent to impart a good Envzlish education, 

with Freneb, music. drawing (flower and landscape in water- 

colours), and the rudiments of Latin ana German. Is 4 

communicant of the Church of England. Salary desired, if 

resident, not less than 407. Age 35. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8579, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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AS’ RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 


who has had upwards of five years’ experience in 
tuition (two of which were in a clergyman’s family), and is 
competent to teach English, French, the rndiments of Italian, 
and superior music. Is a good pianiste. Religious views 
Evangelical—has two brothers in the Church. Age 27. Salary 
required 40 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8581, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a young 

lady accustomed to tuition, and competent to instruct 

in English, French, music, singing, and drawing, also in plain 

and fancy needlework, The last five years of advertiser's 

education was passed in France. She is a thorough French 

and music teacher. Age 24 Salary 401. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8583, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A’ RESIDENT GOVERNESS by a lady, 

competent toimpart a good English education, with 
French, music, and drawing, and who has hitherto been very 
successful in the management and tuition of her pupils. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. The south-eastern 
jocality preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8585, 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
AS ASSISTANT TEACHERS. Two 
young ladies, sisters, the one in her 17th vear, the other 
in her 15th, the daughters of a merchant, wish to enter a first- 
class school where their services as assi-tant teachers might 
be considered an equivalent for their board. with lessons in 
music and dancing. Their education has been well conducted 
and the elder of the two would expect’a salary were she alone 
engaged, She is a good pianist, and can pronounce. read, and 
translate French with perfect ease: she is also a good arith- 
metician, draws nicely, and has had some little experience in 
teaching. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8587, 10, Wel- 
jington-street, Strand, W.C. 

















‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
T, MARGARETS COLLEGE, 


NORTHEND FULHAM, LONDON, S.W., for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 
Principal —The Rev. A. LENDRUM. M.A. 
Vice-Principal~The Rev Freperick TAUNTON. M.A. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Rev. the 
Vice-Principal. 
N.B. All the pupils are resident in the College. 
The next Term will commence on Thursday, 19th of 
September. 


DUCATION.—Banks of the Meuse, | 


Belgium.—A Married Protestant Gentleman, recently 
Profes or in a Foreign University, and residing in a healthy, 
picturesque district desires to RECEIVE two or three 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS, to whom he can offer every educa- 
tional advantage. UWnexceptionable references given and re- 

uired —For fuller particu'ars apply to ‘T. W.,"’ 29, Rue Bel- 
liard, Brussels. 
r 
IGH MILITARY EDUCATION.—The 
CEDARS MILITARY COLLEGE, for Gentlemen pre- 
paring for the Line, Civalry. Artillery, Engineers, and Staff. 
Director—Colonel Corre. 
Professor —OswaLD HUNTER (Wrangler), Cantab. 
Non-resident Professor—Mons. Barp, Author of a French 
Grammar, &c 
The number of professors is arranged so as to afford to each 
pupil the advantages of private tuition. 
Applications addressed to Col. Cortrr, The Cedars, 
Putney, 8. W. 


—— " 
HE® rFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL,— 
Head Master: 
The Rev. E. Rartrrm, M.A., late Second Master, King 
Edward the Sixth’s School, Bath. 
Second Master: 

H. Valentine, Fsq.. B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge a wrangler and graduate in classical honours. 
Master of the Modern and Oriental Languages: 

G. W. Leitner, Esq , Leeturer at King’s College, London. 
The Head Master will be prepared to RECEIVE BOARDERS 
at Michaelmas next. Terms, including tuition, 47., 452. and 
501, according toage. Hertford is an open and healthy town, 
twenty-one miles north of London, with which it is connected 
by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Railways. 


DUCATION.—The VICTORIA 

4 COLLEGE, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Kensington-gardens-square, offers unusual advantages and 
privileges. Elementary and advanced classes. 

Patrons, & 

The Countess of Antrim } Mrs. V. P. Shelley 

The Lady Mary Fox The Earl Dundonald 

Lady Havelock Sir H. Havelock 

Lady W. Trevelyan | C. Cobbold, Esq.. M.P., &e. 

A few PARLOUR BOARDERS RECEIVED. Classes Re- 
commence Sept. 18 

For prospectuses, terms, professors, curriculum, &c., address 
“ LIBRARIAN,"’ 44. Westbourne-grove; or the Ladv Resident. 


HyilcH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
Rector—Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The High School combines a classical with a commercial 
education. The subjects taught are the English language 
and literature, history, geography. Latin, Greek, French, 
yerman, arithme'ic and mathematics, writing, and book- 
Keeping, drawing. fencing and gymnastics. Some time is 
also devoted to religious instruction. 

The school is intended only for those who desire to com- 
mence the study of Latin or have already commenced it. 

The SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, the 2nd 
October 1861. The first or rudimentary class will be formed 
by Mr. Donaldson. 

Prospectuses for the ensuing session may be had on applica- 
tion to the Rector or any of the Masters; to the Savitor, 
at the School; and to the City Clerk, at his office, City- 
chambers. 

__ Edinburgh, August 19, 1861. 


IDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION.— 
ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, Southwark- 
bridge. chartered by Queen Elizabeth a D. 1562. 

Head Ma ter—The Rev. Epmunp Boer, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sub-Master—The Rev. GrorGe Frencnu M.A., late Scholar 
of Queen’s Coll , Cambridge. 

The School, being partially endowed, is enabled to furnish a 
first-rate education on the most moderate terms, comprising 
the classics, mathematics, English, commercial instruction, 
French, and German. 

Terms inclusive, 12 14s, 6d. per quarter. Entrance fee, 1/7. 

Several valuable exhibitions are attached tothe School and 
handsome prizes are given by the Governors at the yearly 
examination in November. 

Pupils may be admitted at the quarter or half-quarter. 

There are no free boys. 

The School is in a very centra’ position, and within easy 
Teach of all-parts of London by ibus and ste boat 

The Head Master receives a few private pupils. 

The School will re-open after the summer holidays, on 
Thursday. Sept. 5. 

Further information may be obtained of the Head Master 
Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge, 


























A RESIDENT TUTOR REQUIRED, in 


a gentleman's family, to instruct four boys, from 16 to 
10 years of age. A Graduate of one of the Universities pre- 
ferred. 
Address “ Y. Z.,”" Post-office, Nantwich. 





RTICLED PUPIL. Required in a select | 


school in Yorkshire, a YOUNG LADY, who is quali- 
fied to assist in the education of the junior pupils 
Address “G. M.” (No 582). Criti¢ Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Stand, W.C. 


REQUIRED, in a small select School, 
attended by first-class masters. a young LADY as 
ARTICLED PUPIL, at the terms of 167. per annum for two 
or three years. No other but a young lady of genteel connec- 
tions will be received. 

ddress “ A. B.,"" Kingston House, Newmarket. Cambs. 


A BTICLED PUPIL. Required in a first- 


class school, where home comforts are combined with 
every educational advantage. Eminent masters attend. In- 
clusive terms 25 guineas. Vacancies for pupils also. 
Address Mrs. or Miss Brown. 17, Kensington-park-terrace, 
mn Notting-hill. 
° “<7 vr . 
MASTERSHIP is VACANT at the High 
School, Bishop Stortford. Candidates must have gra- 
duatei in classical honours at Oxford or Cambridge. Pre- 
ference will be given to a gentleman who has taken, or is 
about to take, holv orders. The master must reside in the 
school-house, but will be at liberty to take Sunday duty. 
Salary, which will be increased after the first year, 1007. per 
annum. 
Applications, stating full particulars, to be addressed to 
the Rev. Goprrry GoopMan, Head Master. 


= > ° 
OLLAR INSTITU TION. —Senior 
Classical Master Wanted.—_WANTED, a MASTER, to 
teach the Senior Latin and Greek Classics in this Institution 
Salary 170/., with a house; or an allowance of 30/7. in lieu 
thereof. He must be prepared to enter on his duties by the 
17th of September next. 








Applications, accompavied with twenty-five copies of printed 


testimonials, to he lodged with Principal MiLNg, Dollar 1n- 
stitution, on or before the 4th of September. 
Dollar, by Stirling, 12th August. 1861. 


CHOLASTIC.—WANTED to PUR- 
J CHASE. in a first-class school, a PARTNERSHIP, with 
a view to buying the whole If the advertiser's friends and 
solicitor can be certified of the soundness of the concern, two 
years’ purchase of the net profits will be paid in ready money. 
There must be at least thirty pupils. Terms not under eighty 
guineas. 

Address “A M.,” Harrow. 





ENSON’S WATCHES— 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with 
their prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or 
to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 and 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Established 1749. 


{ MPERIAL WIRE WORKS & WINDOW 
BLIND MANUFACTORY, 370, Oxford-street, London, 
W.—W. RICHARDS having withdrawn from the Crystal 
Palace, has opened four new Show Rooms as above, for sale 
and exhihition of his best and newest designs of FLOWER 
STANDS, FLOWER BASKETS, GARDEN ARCHES, and 
every description of useful or ORNAMENTAL WIRE 
WORK for Horticultural and other purposes. Very superior 
Parrot and other Birdcages, Aviaries, and Conservatories, 
fitted up in_ best style Several handsome aviaries for sale. 
N.B 370, Oxford-street, W., nearly opposite the Princess's 
Theatre. 


THE GORILLA. 


Three of DU CHAILLU’S GORILLAS are in 
Window. 





imo 





GEOLOGISTS.—A second-hand 
| LAPIDARY’S LATHE, complete, by Holtzapffel, in 
| good condition—a bargain. Price 10/. 
| At G. H. Buck's Tool Manufactory, 122, Edgware-road, 
aieteade 2 ___ Paddington. 
|"FX.O MUSEUMS, &c.—The “ FIELD” 
BISON (shot in the Western Prairies by the Hon. 
} Grantley F. Berkeley) is FOR SALE.—For terms, &c., apply 
| at 346, Strand, where the Bison may be seen. 





> 
| "FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s- 
| park. Open daily (Sundays excepted). Admission 1s., 
on Mondays, 6d. The band of the royal Horse Guards, will, 
by permission of Colonel Baillie, perform in the gardens on 
| Saturday next. at four o'clock, for the last time this season. 
An official guide-book is sold inthe gardens, price 6d. 


nl mls bl ar J 
| O the SECRETARIES of LITERARY 
| INSTITUTIONS, &c.—Institutions desirous of securing 
| the SERVICES of Mr. CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE, Professor 
| of Elocution, for Lectures or Dramatic Readings during the 
| approaching season, are requested to apply to his agent, 
| Mr. Edward Bartlett. 1, Essex-court, Temple, or, if preferred, 
| may address Mr. Plumptre by letter at his private residence, 
Elgin-road, Kensington-park-gardens, W. 


. , r . 

N ENGLISH WIDOW LADY, of rank, 
4X wishes to meet with TWO LADIESand TWO GENTLE- 
MEN to JOIN her party to travel abroad, visiting France and 
the German baths, during the autumn, and the southern 
climes during the winter and spring. The lady speaks several 
languages, and is much accustomed to travel. She has also 
servants well qualified for their responsible duties. Thismight 
prove a favourable opportunity for those who for health or 
pleasure wish for change of scene or climate, and at the same 
time be spared all anxiety and trouble incident on along 
journey. Only those moving in the same sphere as the 
lady could accompany her. and the highest references will be 
given and required. The terms tor twelve months 600 guineas 
each, and for a less period at the rate of 700 guineas per annum. 

Address “ W. F.,”” Mr. Rock’s, chymist, 8, St. James’s- 
street, Piccadilly. 

HE NEW NEEDLES—H. WALKER, 

PATENTEE.—The Gla gow Practical Mechanic for June 

1859, says: “Mr. Walker, the well-known needle maker's 
Ridged-eyed Needles embody an improvement which all 
semptresses must highly appreciate. The ridge, just in ad- 
| vance of the eye, opens a free passage for the thread, slightly 
extending the hole in front of it. and enabling it to pass instan- 
taneously. This improved form permits of greater strength 
without clumsiness of the head, and the eye is therefore made 
as to be very easily threaded.""—Posted by any Dealer. 
ale 47, Gresham-street, London, and Queen’s Needle 
Alcester, 













IRTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 
‘ ryvT 

OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and inac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful preductions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of m-»terial, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes wil! ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are es: ly adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book 
| sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens — 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-strect, Birmingham; No. 
91, John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 











“THE FIELD” 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE RURAL ALMANAG, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


It contains THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BROWNE, 
Harry Hatt, T. H. Witson, and other Artists, and comprising : 


Rather Dogmatic. | 
Rabbit Shooting. } 
Prize Turkeys. 

Going to Sweat. 

A Croydon Basketful. 


—Kicking up a 


Portrait of the Favourite. 
Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple 


Going to Ascot—A Comfortable 
| Couple—Laying the Dust. 


| Coming up Long Reach. 

Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 
Dust. | Coursing Cracks. 

The Death. 
| The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 


The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising 


Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 


Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 


on the Calendar ; with Table showing the Time of High 


| useful to the Country Gentleman. 


“This annual illustrated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentleman, and the farmer, stands alone in its 


special selection of intelligence and mementos for the coming year. 
peculiar a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. 


It is one of those cla‘s almanacs which possess so 
The Rurat Aumanac for 


186! contains valuable hints on farm, garden, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted for the 


country house ; but the dulce has not been forgotten while providing the utile. 


In fuct, the editors and artists haye shown 


considerable skill in making an almanac a readable as well as a handybook for the year."—Zvening Herald. 


The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 


Price 1s, 


A copy for 13 stamps. 
FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE | for 
SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. Contains: 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. Chapters L.—IIL. 

Literature and Paeeerny ofthe Early Christian Ascetics. 

Gone. By A. K. H. 

A Few Words on the —— of Ireland. 

Manners and Morals as affected by Civilization. 

Homeopathy. A Letter to J. S. S., Esq. By Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
“Digby Grand,’ “The Interpreter,” &c. &. Chapters 
XXXIV.—XXXVIL 

Modern Art in Berlin. 

Parish Registers: their History and Contents. 

Said Bey Jumblatt. 

Belligerents’ Rights at Sea. 

Java. By an Anglo-Batavian. Second Article. 

London: PARKE k, Son, and Bou IRN, West Strand, , W.C Cc. 


PENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.— 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER (now ready) contains 
the Concluding Part of 
The CONSTABLE of the TOWER. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. With an Illustration by 
John Gilbert. 
2. La Chatelaine sans Chateau. By Ouida. 
3. The French Coal-trade. By Frederick Marshall. 
4. Madame de Krudener. 
= Propria Que Maribus. By Monkshood, 
6. American Young Ladyism. 
7. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Less nasiet. Ry 
Dudley Costello. "Chapter XXIIL to XXVI 
8. Chevalier Bunsen. 
9. A German in Rome, 
London: CuapMan and HALL, 193, ae a 


Just published, price 3s. 
OURNAL of the STA ‘TISTICAL 
SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXIV.) Part 3. 


CONTENTS : 
1. M. de Buschen on Serfdom in Russia. 
2. M. Purdy on the ay of Agricultural Labourers in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1860. 
3. Dr. Stecle-—Numerica Analysis of Patients treated in Guy's 
Hospital, 1854-6 
. Trish Census of tee. Preliminary Results. 
. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
___Lond don: a ARD STANFORD, 6, _ Charing Cross, W.C. 


we w Ready, Price One Penny. 
r | ‘HE QUIVER.— JOHN CASSELL’S 
NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. Designed for the 
Promotion and Defence of Biblical Truth, and the Advance- 
ment of Religion in the Homes of the People. 
_CASSELL, PE ‘TTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Till, London, E.C, 


A NEW IRISH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
On the 3ist of August will be ready the First Number of 
HE ILLUSTRATED BLI 
JOURNAL; a Weekly Miscellany of Amusement and 
Popular Information. Sixteen pages 4to., printed on super- 
fine paper. Price 1 
Dublin: Published by JAMES ge i ea: 
and 22, Paternoster-row, London; sold by ali Booksellers, 
News-agents, and at the Railway Stations. 














13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: 2 Narrative 
of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami.”’ 8vo. 
with Portrait and numerous I!lustrations, 21s, 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told 
adventures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of informa- 
tion, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle 
of readers, and become a favourite with all those who can 
appreciate daring perseverance and a buoyant spirit under 
overwhelming dificulties The interest of his story never 
flags for a t."—Ath 

“Mr. Andersson’s book, illustrated with many animated 
pictures of adventures connected with the wild sports of the 
journeys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget 
of trustworthy traveller's tales, besides being valued for the 
information it gives to geographers.”"—Zraminer. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare and 
unpublished documents, ~ Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols., with 


Portraits. 2ls, 

RAVELS in the REGIONS of the 

AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the 

CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA. By T. W. ATKIN- 

SON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “Oriental and Western 

Siberia.” Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 

Second Edition, with Map and Eighty-three Illustrations. 

21. 2s. bound. 

“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its 
spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh materials 
by which this really new world is made accessible to us."— 
Atheneum. 


THE LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price bs. 
bound and Illustrated, forming the new Volume of Hurst 
AND BUACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 


or PoputaR MoperRn WoRKS. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 
Capt. MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the Author 
of “ Cousin yO 4 ” 3 vols, 

“This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
Campbell the poet decided to be ‘ the queen of the domestic 
novel’) unites the pathos and high morals of her ‘ Married 
for Love’ with the wit of her ‘Cousin Geoffrey’ and the 
of her ‘ Marrying Man.’ "—Chronicle. 








tke ‘HE QUEEN, an Illustrated Journal and 
view.—Men of all classes in England—the clergy- 
man, the student, the schoolmaster, the man of letters, the 
artist, the merchant, the artizan—have journals written 
especially for them; but for the whole mass of educated 
woman not a single paper of value exists. Under the title of 
“The Queen,” a journal for English women is now in prepara- 
tion. The first number will appear on Saturday, September 7. 
“The Queen "’ is simply intended to be for educated women 
what certain high-class journals are for men—recording and 
discussing from week to week whatever interests or amuses 
them. There will be a large number of original articles on the 
daily life of society, its manners and morals; on books, music, 
and the theatre. Considerable space will be devoted to the 
amusements which ladies most pursue, at home and abroad; 
while, as for la mode. “The Queen "’ will be the earliest and 
most accurate chronicler of all its changes. The engravings 
in “The Queen" will really illustrate the events of the day, 
and give point to whatever topics happen to engage the public 
mind. No expense and no trouble will be spared in their 
preparation. 
Interesting Supplements will appear ev ery week. With the 
first number will be given a PLATE OF THE FASHIONS 
printed and painted in Paris), and a genuine PHOTOGRAPH 
F HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. These Photo- 
graphs (not engravings from photographs) will be suitable for 
framing, being elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. They 
will be executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street, a sufficient 
Snarpntes of theirexcellence Other interesting Supplements 
a in preparation in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and Leipsig, 
a wel asin London, will exhibit the most charming speci- 
mens of Fine-art Printing ever seeninthis country. The first 
number will appear on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, Price 
Sixpence.—To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors ; 
also on receipt of Six Stamps, from the office, 
248, Strand, London, W.C. 


Works by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
wi ATION AL MISSIONS : 
10s. 
T he ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
Paes LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


* The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“ One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thorough! 
mystical spiritualists of the present day."' Rev. Baden Powell. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men."—J. D, 
MorELL's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

‘The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best asto manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—it 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon."—E. P. O"KELLY’ 's 
Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and ecceniricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.""—Chambers's Edinburgh Jou 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and a very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Exam: 

Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Sixteen Lectures. 





EAST and WEST. By J. FRAZER 


CORKRAN. 3 vols. (Just ready. 








Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXIII. for SEPTEMBER, 1861. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Goop ann Evi: An Essay. By Dr. Felix Eberty, of the 
University of Breslau, Author of “ The Stars and the 
Earth.” In Two Papers. Paper the First. 

2. “Auromna.” By Edwin Arnold. 

3. Romsog Cuurca : a Legend from the Baltic. 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. 

4. Ravensuoe. By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn." 

Chap. XXIX.—Charles'’s Retreat upon London. 

XXX.—Charles determines to alter his 

way of dressing himself. 
XXXI.—Charles’s New Top-Boots. 

XXXII.—Diogenes on the Wheelbarrow. 

XXXIIL—A Glimpse of some Old Friends. 

5. Toe Law or Bope; on, GaPrs IN THE SoLaR® SyYsTEM 

Fittep up. A Sketch from Recent Astronomical 
History. By Professor Kelland, 

6, Sone oF THE Dew TO A Dyinc Girt. By the Hon. 

Roden Noel. 

. Mr. Buckie’s DocTRINE aS TO THE ScoOTCH AND 
THEIR History. By the Editor. Part ILI].—Scotland 
in the Seventeenth Century. 

8. Serrpom 1n Russta. By Nicholas Rowe. 

9. THE RESTORATION: a Fragment. 

10. EvtzapetH BARRETT BROWNING. 

11, Mr. ALEXANDER SMITH's FORMER POEMS AND HIS NEw ONE. 

12. THe Otp VaGrant. From the French of Bérunger. 

By H. W. Wiggins. 
13, Oprnion ON AMERICAN AFFaiRs: a Letter to the Editor. 
By Thomas Hughes. 

Vols. I., IL, and IIL, are now ready, handsomely bound in 

cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway 
Stations.” 
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> by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King W m-street, 
tran 
Charles TIME. sen uiedeemindignées ntntes macte veatonniacdecneteans UA ML. 
Télémaque .... ls. 3d. 
LOUIS ZIV. ccsccecoescecee ccocenccscce 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar ........... ls. 6d. 
Exercises . . 1s. 6d. 
Cesar with Latin Notes............ . ls. 6d. 
Horace with Latin Notes .......scscssssssesessseseeere 18 60. 
Virgil with Latin Notes 2s. 0d, 
Chapsal's Models of Fretieh Literature, Prose.,, 38. 0d. 
Th maton Poetry. 8s. Od. 
La Fontaine's Fables ... soomem 20 GE 


All strongly ‘bound in boards. 
Hachette's Educational Catalogue. 





Catalogues paren oe of General French Literature. 
pplied betically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on } names 5 their several works. 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage | List of — 8 French Railway Library. 
stamp. German 


l Gutatepee | of School Drawing Materials. 





aD published, in 8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
EADING, WRITING, anda 
ARITHMETIC; and How they may be more suc. 
raid taught in Elementary Schools. By ROBERT 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RORFRTs, 


LUND'S MENSURATION. 

Lately published, in fe rs 8vo. price 3s. 6d.—the 

‘THE ELEMENTS of MEN SURATION, 
designed for Schools and Adult Classes; with a lar; : 

foun of Original Easy Exercises. y_ the Rey. 

ND, B.D.. late Fellow and Lecturer of og 7 Sonn’ 8 College; 
pt Editor of * Wood’s Algebra,” 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTs. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, 
In fep. 4to. with 30 full-coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. clot 
HYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRIT’ ‘ALN 
and og oe Illustrative Later By 
WALTER M'‘LE! F.R.G. , Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea; : ee of the < Geography of Palestine,” 
and various other approved School Books. The Maps en- 
graved by E. hah en F.R.G.S. Forming part of the new 
be oe Series," ected and edited Pd _ Rev. G. R, 
GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to H.M. F 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, po Rowenta, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR alah 1 LS Me et ae ATES, 
1861; LONDON UNIVERSITY DEG 1862, &c. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. a. on 


HAKSPEARE'S "MERCHANT of 
VENICE: with Introductory Critical Comments on the 
Play and its Chief Personages; and numerous Notes, illustra- 
tive and explanatory of the Text. Adapted for Scholastic or 
Private Study, and especially for the guid of persons qua- 
lifying for University and Government Examinations. By 
the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A., formerly — of 
the National Society's Training College, Batters 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Honenre. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., 4th edition, 
ABLES DE GAY, ‘Traduites en vers 
Francais, par > CHEVALIER DE CHATELAL, 


Traducteur de Chauce 
London: POLAMDt, 20, Berners-street, W. 























COMPLETION 
OF 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 
This day is published, Part XXXII, price 2s. 6d., of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This Part completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, 
and the entire Work. 


*,* Vol. VIII. will be ready for delivery in a few days. 


This day is published, price ls., Part XXVI. of 
N CE A WEE K, 


With numerous Illustrations by 
LeEcuH, MILLAIs, KEENE, TENNIEL, &c. &c. 





In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 


price 3ls. 6d, 
THE SILVER CORD. 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” ** Aspen Court,” &c. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
E-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
The Douste Vo.tume for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VIL 

together), price 10s. 6d., in cloth, and Vol. VII., price 5s., in 
boards, are now ready. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
LL WHO HAVE VISITED THE CROMWELL ROAD 
and its purlieus, during the past few weeks, must have arrived 
at the conclusion that, in more senses than one, the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 is rapidly becoming a great fact. Over the vast quadrangle 
which abuts on the southern boundary of that eccentric piece of 
modern gardening belonging to the new Horticultural Society, 
swarms of bricklayers, carpenters, builders, and labourers, are working 
pusily and noisily. The scrape of the trowel, the clang of the ham- 
mer, and the scream of the pulley are supreme, where, a few short 
weeks ago, was nothing but very patchy turf. The whole face 
towards Cromwell Road—if that may be called a face which seems 
little better than a hideous dead wall—has made considerable progress, 
and from it we may now gather some idea of the vastness of the whole 
undertaking. Inside, the iron supports of the great nave are fast 
rising up around, the first tier of galleries is being partly boarded over, 
and the two elaborate scaffoldings in the midst of the works indicate 
the extent of the preparations necessary for the construction of the 
two monster domes. At present, all is apparent chaos, though, in 
reality, order reigns supreme throughout. The ground is covered 
with planks and poles, iron pillars and girders, while aloft is a web of 
scaffolding, with mighty machines high in air, capable of raising the 
most tremendous weights. Everywhere about are forges and work- 
shops, where the ring of the hammer and the grate of the saw make 
eloquent, if not harmonious music. The only part in which anything 
like completion has been approached, is the ‘‘ Annexe,’’ where the 
machinery is to be exhibited. This is merely a temporary shed built 
upon a strip of land which runs up alongside of the Horti- 
cultural Garden, and at right angles with the main building. 
Internally it wears the aspect of a spacious railway terminus, and 
in its construction it is the simplest specimen of the building art we 
ever saw. Never, that we know of, has such a fine effect been pro- 
duced with such materials. Arched roofing, girders, pillars, all are of 
rough, unplaned deal, of the commonest form and without any finish. 
The strength of the building is, nevertheless, quite adequate to its 
purpose, and the effect is really very imposing. It is to be presumed 
that the deal boards will be painted with distemper, and it is certain 
that the roof is to be partly glazed and partly felted. The only draw- 
back to this cheap and convenient mode of construction is its in- 
flammability. If it were to catch fire, it would burn merrily ; but no 
doubt every precaution will be taken to obviate the chance of such 
acatastrophe. In the present state of the works, it would, of course, 
be premature to offer any definite opinion as to the future appear- 
ance of the building; but we may go so far as to say that nothing we 
have yet seen leads us to modify our original opinion that the principal 
charm of the Exhibition building will be derived from its vastness, and 
not from any architectural merit in its elevation. 

Meantime, while the carpenter, the bricklayer, and the smith are 
accomplishing their noisy tasks, the Commissioners and their secretaries 
are pursuing their quieter but not less necessary labours. The 
demands for space are pouring in apace from intending exhibitors, 
and an amusing article in the Times has been founded upon some of the 
curious statistics collected during the difficult operation of allotment. 
For instance, it is asserted that the space applied for by the agricul- 
tural implement makers alone would have absorbed the whole amount 
of exhibiting space in the building. Certes, the exhibitors of 1862, 
are determined not to fall into the error of asking too little. The task of 
the Committee whose duty it is to apportion the supply to the 
demand must be most delicate and irksome. That they should dis- 
charge it without creating hosts of enemies and complainers is simply 
impossible. Judging from the skeleton prospectuses of classification 
Which have reached us, the field covered by this Exhibition will be 
much more extensive than that which was occupied by the Jast. 
The prospectus of Class XXIX., which is now before us (‘+ Educational 
Works and Appliances”), is a sufficient proof of this. Since 1851 the 
Privy Council scheme bas been in full operation, and national 
education has assumed proportions not dreamt of before. Here we 
have five divisions of the class and thirty-eight sub-divisions. Any- 
thing that can be brought to bear is dragged in, from the plans of 

ractical buildings, from an infant school to an entire university. 
hat may be the principle according to which the articles are selected 
we know not. A slate, inkstands, and even India clubs may be fairly 
classed among educational apparatus; but what a lavatory or a water- 
closet has specially to do with education passes our comprehension. 
Let us hope that birch rods and wax-ended canes will not be excluded 
from the Exhibition, albeit not specially mentioned in the prospectus 
as educational implements. 


The publication of the report of the fourth of the Oxford Local 
Examinations calls for some few words of remark from us. Despite 
the congratulations of friends (who felt some consternation at the fact 
that the candidates who presented themselves in 1860 were only 865 
as compared with 896 in the year 1859) that no less than 939 youths 
were examined in the present year, we think the increase is more 
apparent than real. It cannot be disguised that Oxford, rightly or 
wrongly, has made a bid for popularity against her sister Alma Mater, 
and that the Cambridge certificate makes but a poor stand against the 
Oxford Associate in Arts. It is also to be recollected that the Cam- 





bridge authorities, some two years ago, arrived at a decision, final to 
some extent, that they would not confer degrees, however ingeniously 
disguised under the phraseology of “ titles,” upon non-members ot 
their University. Since that time, as may naturally be supposed, the 
decrease in the number of the Cambridge candidates has been most 
rapid, and it cannot be said to have led to a corresponding increase 
of middle-class Examiners in the sister University. At least 
it is hardly a matter for triumph that forty-three more can- 
didates are forthcoming in the present year than in 1859. Cer- 
tainly two score—when the candidates are gathered from all 
England, which is now virtually the case—is very far from being a 
remarkable increase in two years. We cannot say that we feel much 
regret at this. We are old-fashioned enough to think that the con- 
ferring degrees upon boys of seventeen and eighteen is not very likely 
to win much honour for the University, and is most unlikely to profit 
the majority of the recipients of such degrees. But our objection is 
not so much on this head, or that we do not think that the yearly or 
half-yearly examinations by the University of some two or three show- 
card boys, from any one school, is the smallest criterion that the boys 
generally in that school are being fairly dealt with. Mr. Frovpe 
announces it as a historical fact that ‘* most young men are stupid ;” 
and if young men, so boys; and the world must give schoolmasters 
in general credit for rare conscientiousness, or dulness not quite so 
rare, if it supposes that they are going to prime their stupid boys for 
plucking in the Oxford, local, or any other examinations. 

We may now proceed to give some of the statistics of the last 
Oxford Examination. We have already mentioned the numbers of 
candidates who were examined during each of the last three years. 
We find further, that in 1859 out of 299 senior candidates, certificates 
were given to 151; and out of 597 junior candidates, to 332. 

In 1860 the successful seniors were 152 out of 292, and the juniors 
346 out of 573. In the present year 184 seniors out of 310, and 415 
‘* juniors” out of 629, gained certificates. Thus we find that the 
proportionate increase, of course taking into consideration the number 
of candidates, is six per cent. on the numbers of 1860, and ten per 
cent. on those of 1859. 

We find, moreover, that the improvement in question is chiefly 
owing to a better acquaintance with the subjects necessary for the 
passing of the “ preliminary examination.” There are still, however, 
far toomany youths “ pluckéd ” in reading, writing, arithmetic, parsing, 
and the elements of English history and geography. In the present 
year thirteen candidates would have obtained honours had it not been 
for their ill success in the first examinations; and one of these thirteen 
was otherwise entitled to double honours. We may add that in the 
present year the ‘honours are apparently distributed with a very 
sparing hand, which is commendable, if only for the diminution of the 
Associate-in-art degrees, and the assimilation of the system of the 
one University to that of the other. We need hardly make any 
remarks upon the schools which have been successful or unsuccessful, 
secing that, at present, as far as we can judge, the successful school 
of one year is not generally in the same position in the following. 
This is natural enough, and shows that, unless a school have a peren- 
nial supply of clever and industrious boys, it cannot be always win- 
ning honours. Our fears in these examinations are not for the pat- 
tern boys, but only for those who, 


ready, but from possum to posset 
There are mired, and can no further get. 


ee 


For some reason or other not easily fathomed, except on one 
supposition, it has pleased the Government to exempt Christ’s Hospital 
from the operation of the Commission which is now about to inquire 
into the present state of the richest and most populous of our 
endowed grammar schools. The supposition is, that the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners is to be adopted, and the 
school converted into a national one, by being placed under the inspec- 
tion of the Council of Education. Meanwhile, as our query will still 
apply to Christ’s Hospital, whether it be a national school or not, we 
take the liberty of putting it to any one who may be able to answer. 
Who is the Head Master of Christ’s Hospital ? or has Christ’s 
Hospital any Head Master? We are quite aware that an eminent 
Oxford scholar resigned the head-mastership of a provincial grammar 
school of note to preside over Christ’s Hospital, and we are also 
aware that this gentleman has not openly resigned his head-mastership 
in the famous City school, and been appointed to a subordinate post. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Jacos is not at present Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital. From the title-page of a Greek Grammar, published 
in the present year, we learn that he is ‘‘ Upper Grammar Master 
of Christ’s Hospital,” and from another Grammar, published in the 
early part of 1858, we learn that he has been deposed at least two 
years from the post which in public opinion he is still supposed to 
hold. We, therefore, repeat our question, Who is now the Head 
Master of Christ’s Hospital? or is the post at present vacant? and, 
if so, has it been vacant at least two years and a half? We put this 
question, not so much with a view to ascertaining the emoluments, 
privileges, and general appurtenances of the post in question (if it be 
really vacant), as to suggest that, either head-masterships in general be 
abolished throughout England as expensive and useless sinecures—if 
it be shown that the largest and wealthiest endowed school in England 
is better without such a chief—or that the public be informed why 
Christ’s Hospital alone needs no Head Master. The vagaries of Red 
Tapeism are notorious; otherwise we might wonder why the school 
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which most needed the supervision of a Royal Commission has specially 
been exempted. We can hardly suppose that the dissensions which 
were known to exist in that school some time ago have been healed, 
when we find that the principal post there has been vacant some two 
years and a half. We sadly fear that even here— 
Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

The dissensions of the rulers of the Hospital are likely to be visited on 
the boyse aii 

The following letter, which we have great pleasure in inserting, 
supplies some interesting particulars respecting the melancholy catas- 
trophe at Mont Blanc, in which the three guides perished whose 
remains have recently been released from the icy grasp which has 
held them these one-and-forty years : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Si,—In your last notice of Mont Blanc, and the discovery of the bones of the 
guides who perished in August 1820, you expressed a belief that Dr. Hamel 
was still alive. He is, and is often in England; but he was only one of the 
three gentlemen who went up the mountain. The Rev. Joseph Dornford, of 
Oriel College, Oxford, is incumbent of a rectory in the south of Devon, and my 
intimate and dearly-esteemed friend, Gilbert Henderson, Esq., Recorder of 
Liverpool, is, I am happy to say, in equally good case. He and | were travelling 
together, and left England for Switzerland in June 1820. Hamel and his two 
intrepid companions wished me to accompany them to the summit, Hamel 
being especially desirous of having a draughtsman with the party, tomake pencil 
illustrations. To my misgivings on that subject I may probably owe my pre- 
servation ; for I was then only twenty-two years of age, and was an agile, active 
subject, and fond of adventure. I joined a little knot of travellers who were 
proceeding to the Col de Balme; and from this extremity of the Vale of Cha- 
mouni we noted, through telescopes, the deficiency of three, for all the party 
were visible for many hours. There was nothing in this, nevertheless; because 





the three guides were not lost till next morning. It was only noted as a singu- 
lar circumstance, when, three or four days afterwards, the sad tale was told, 
After crossing the St. Bernard, and sleeping one night in Italy (the country 
in which, subsequently, I lived a year), I proceeded to Contamines, and 
there learned that three of the party had perished. As my informant 
could not say who the three deceased were, I hastened by the Col 
de Bonhomme to Chamouni, and tiere learned that my two fellow Oxoniang 
had arrived at Geneva. Taking horse at midnight, I rode to Geneva; 
and there found Henderson, but Hamel and Mr. Dornford had left. We 
saw next day three or four of the nearest relatives of the unfortunate 
guides who had been killed in the crevice, and we made up a purse for them, 
and I remember giving one of my “ Stulz waistcoats” to one of the group, not 
altogether akin to the costume of the Swiss of that day! Henderson and I soon 
afterwards proceeded to Milan. 

A very faithful and deeply-interesting narrative of the said ascent was written 
by Mr. Dornford in the year following, and appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine. 

1 should not have obtruded this brief letter on your notice but for the recent 
discovery of the skeletons, &c., of Tairraz, Balmat, and Carrier, which has 
naturally revived the memories of that eventful period. The subject has always 
been too painful for my friend to dwell on, and his silence at the present moment 
is not only characteristic of his aversion from notoriety, or anything approaching 
public display, but also of the sacred reserve in which he treasures up the 
melancholy recollections of that awful catastrophe. Quant a moi, who at that 
time was just beginning the tour of Europe, | still rejoice at having gone round 
the throne of the ‘*‘ Monarch of Mountains,” instead of aspiring to touch that 
‘* diadem of snow,” which, at times, to touch has been to die; and as I wince not 
at the revival of the history, I thought I might to this extent venture to inform 
you and your readers respecting the surviving parties. The reading portion of 
the community know pretty well how many adventures in travel I have encoun- 
tered within the last forty-one years, and if this postscript to my seven volumes 
may serve to complete your Notes of the Week, you are welcome to print it, 
with the compliments of your constant reader, 

GrorGce M. Musarave, A.M., Brasenose Coll., Oxford. 
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Art Studies: The Old Masters of Ltaly; Puiuting, By James Jacx- 
son Jarves, Author of “Art Hints,” Parisian Sights,” &c., &e. 
Copperplate Illustrations, New York: Derby and Jackson; 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 1861. 2 vols. pp. 504, 
Descriptive Catalogue of ‘* Old Masters.” Collected by James J. 
Jarves, to Lllustrate the History of Painting from A.D, 1200 to the 
Best Periods of Italian Art, and Deposited in the ‘* Institute of Fine 
Arts,” 625, Broadway, New York, Cambridge: Houghton and Co. 
1860, pp. 62. 
N R. JARVES is a believer in the Gospel of Art—the windy 
Gospel” as a great living writer savagely calls it. He believes 
in the ‘‘ mission” of art, or rather of public galleries of pictures—for 
it mostly comes to that—and in their illimitable capacity to refine, 
instruct, and civilise the multitude. He warmly advocates an effort 
being made, on the other side the Atlantic, to emulate what we in 
England have been doing in the way of creating such museums for 
the people. In the stress Mr, Jarves lays on Galleries of Art, as a 
panacea for popular wants in matters of taste, he shares the blunder 
of a knot of busy small men, who, of late years, have been 
signally active and prosperous here at home. These things 
do little for the populace of what they pretend to do; effect 
nothing for the revival of art as art used to be understood among 
those who bequeathed us the monuments we garner up in these art- 
warehouses, as one may call them. The palmy days of art—Egyptian, 
Grecian, Medieval—knew not galleries. When Imperial Rome 
turned collector and rifled Greece of its ssthetic treasure, classic art’s 
best days had passed. Amid the incipient decadence of the Renais- 
sance days in Italy princes began to form cabinets and galleries. In 
esthetically disorganised eras like the present, these have their uses: 
not, however (beyond affording, as all Shows can do, a little innocent 
amusement, with still more bewilderment and fatigue), for the many, 
of whatever class or grade in society, who, neither in training, know- 
ledge, or imaginative sympathy, hold the key to the meaning of the 
various and perplexing manifestations of the fluctuating spirit of past 
ages; but for a comparative few. The true value of such collections 
is mainly conservative and historical, or even as libraries of reference for 
thestudent. Let art and beauty be once again consecrated to familiar 
uses—become an indispensable presence in the quiet home and crowded 
street—and the people will again honour, and their rulers again seek and 
cherish, the higher manifestations of art ; not before. We must advance 
in this matter, if at all, from sure and wide foundations. An artificial 
flower, however cleverly transplanted, will not take root. So again, 
in all this talk about the ‘ mission” of art, the glory of it, and what 
not, there is much that is mistaken and hollow. True art is a good 
thing in its way, and a legitimate—like good air, good health, and other 
wholesome influences. It was evidently meant to have a place in 
God’s world, for it is the complement to Nature, and is the satisfaction 
of desires Divinely planted in us. But it is not a religion, not a 
morality ; its professors are not priests any more than (as is sometimes 
claimed for them) those of literature are. And the effort to preach 
up art as a Gospel does but kindle hypocrisy and cant for a time, and 
ensure among sensible men a sceptical reaction against the whole 
thing in the long run, In the old days, when art was most honoured, 











no such pretensions were set up for it. It was accepted and cherished 
as a thing indispensable and of course—surely the truest compliment 
of any. Its ‘‘ uses” were known to be of an abstruse, unseen kind. 

Mr. Jarves is an American, with a real gusto for pictures, as such, 
which speaks in every page he writes. He has been a resident in 
Italy during a long course of years, and an enthusiastic student of 
the schools of painting. At Florence, by the help of some discern- 
ment and uncommun good fortune, he gradually accumulated an 
interesting and instructive collection of pictures, nearly a hundred 
and fifty in number, illustrative almost exclusively of the early Italian 
masters, and even including some examples of that Byzantine art out 
of which Italian grew. ‘The ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue” of this col- 
lection, now deposited in the Institute of Fine Arts at New York, as 
a kind of substitute for an American National Gallery, is carefully 
drawn up, and is itself of value to the collector. It is prefaced by a 
series of letters from various connoisseurs of acknowledged reputation, 
bearing testimony to the value of the collection generally as illustrating 
the history of Italian art; and to the genuineness and interest of par- 
ticular examples in it, including even one probable (unfinished) 
Leonardo. 

By this collection on the one hand, by these volumes of Art- 
Studies on the other—each mutually illustrative—Mr. Jarves, who 
had previously written picturesquely and well on art and other 
matters, hopes to awaken his countrymen to sources of enjoyment 
from which he himself has quaffed long draughts of delight, and to 
diffuse among them a better knowledge and relish for the subject. 
As a nation, he confesses his own to have been hitherto dead to such 
influences—immersed in material aims and cares. Those among 
his compatriots who affect a taste he acknowledges to be easy victims 
of the manufacturers of spurious ‘‘ masterpieces,” the importation of 
which does but excite among sensible Yankees a just contempt for the 
whole business of connoisseurship. We fear Mr. Jarves has com- 
menced his laudable enterprise of inoculating his countrymen with a 
craving for nobler joys and nobler cares than have as yet engrossed 
them at an untimely moment. Meanwhile his ‘ Art-Studies,” while 
they may even now find fit audience scattered among the reading 
public of the dis-United States, are certainly entitled to a hearing on 
on our own more favourably-circumstanced side of the Atlantic. 
Considering how much has been written on the history of Italian 
painting, the interest at first aroused in one by a new version 
of the same, avowedly intended for people to whom anything 
on the subject would be new, was, perhaps naturally, not of an over- 
whelming kind. The old familiar ground could only be gone over 
once again; the results of German research be retailed ; Rio, Lord 
Lindsay, Mrs. Jameson, and the rest, be followed; old Vasari’s 
stories served up afresh, and nowise improved by transplantation for 
the hundredth time from the organic whole of his delightful text. 
But we are bound to confess that we have been agreeably dis- 
appointed by these volumes. ‘Though there is little that is new to us 
we have read them throughout with interest and pleasure. Mr. Jarves 
is never profound, sometimes repeats himself, and too often gives 4 
loose to eloquence of an insubstantial and even windy kind, but 1s 
never dry. He is always readable, always enthusiastic, and an 
agreeable, intelligent companion. His matter is well under his hand, and 





his manner easy, simple, and polished, The story of Italian art 13 
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a tale we can oftener hear told without loss of significance than almost 
any other. Small chance of the facts being repeated! And they lose 
none of their freshness or attractiveness under Mr. Jarves’s treatment. 
He goes over part of the same ground as Lord Lindsay in his 
admirable ‘‘ Sketches of the History of Christian Art,” without, how- 
ever, being servilely indebted to him. The “ Art Studies” are (for 
the present) confined, not only to early Italian art, but even to two 
schools of it—the Tuscan and Umbrian. The Venetian, the Milanese, 
the Ferrarese, and others, are omitted. Fashions of thought and 
feeling have indeed changed since the last century. Then, and until 
a generation or two ago, in Histories of Painting, these schools that 
entire era were despatched in a chapter or so, as so much mere dim 
background to the giants of the Renaissance time. Art in those days 
was taken to have begun with Raffaelle, and culminated with the 
Carracci. Now histories of painting leave off at the former. 

Mr. Jarves’s foible is eloquent philosophising—philosophising of 
a mild diluted sort, that often won’t go on all fours, and even 
amounts to a mere jumble of incompatible ideas. Some fifty pages of 
Introduction are in great part devoted to theosophic generalising of 
this kind. The same even engrosses the next chapter, crops up more 
or less in every other, and finally spreads its deposit at ebb-tide over 
the concluding twenty pages of the book. Amiable theory it is, pleasant 
to read, but not consistent or convincing, and as often questionable as 
not. It would have been better to have attended more rigorously to 
the business in hand. 

The introduction is occupied with talk about “ Art as an element 
of civilisation; about ‘Criticism of Art,” its essential requi- 
sites ; and, thirdly, with a discussion of the tests of authenticity in 
pictures—a more practical chapter, containing a good deal of enter- 
taining and instructive gossip on picture-jockeying, restorers, counter- 
feit ‘old masters,” &c. After and amid more general talk of the kind 
we have indicated, on the ‘* Psychological Origin of Art,” and the like, 
the bond fide history of Italian painting begins to get traced at last; 
commencing with a glance at the Catacombs and at Byzantine art, and 
thence passing on to “ the fresh tide-wave of artistic growth,” as the 
phrase is here ; generalities on which (with anticipations) engulph a 
chapter. A panoramic review is taken of the painters of the thirteenth 
century, ending with the well-known names of Margaritone, Guido, 
Gaddo Gaddi, Duccio, Cimabue. To Giotto a chapter is devoted, 
without, however, an adequate idea of that great mind being set before 
the reader after all. Here, as elsewhere, one has to complain of a 
deficiency of true method. The historian’s manner is too “ promis- 
cuous.” He jumps backwards and forwards from personal anecdote 
and gossipping stories (of which there is superabundant store) to 
esthetic characteristic, and makes no comprehensive summary of 
either—does not even marshal the master’s principal works before 
us. In the description, by the way, of Giotto’s ‘‘ Christ Disputing in 
the Temple ” there was no call to lug in a disparaging reference to a 
contemporary, and to describe Giotto’s conception as ‘* How vastly 
superior ” to ‘‘ Holman Hunt’s laboured and involved picture of the 
same subject, with its dazzling confusion of details, and lower type of 
religious idealism!” Such halting recognition of opposed ideals be- 
speaks feebleness, not precision of judgment. 

To Giotto succeed, of course, Giotto’s school, his ‘* epic successors,” 
as they are styled, of the fourteenth century: Buffalmacco, ‘the 
buffoon "—threadbare stories of whom enough and to spare are 
retailed ; Stefano, “the premature ;” Giottino, ‘the martyr ;” Cen- 
nino Cennini, “ the author and enthusiast ;” the grand Andrea Orgagna, 
and the rest. The Sienese school is the next group: Taddeo Gaddi, 
Simone Martini, Lippo Memmi, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and others 
lesser. These are distinguished from the previous and contemporary 
epic disciples of Giotti, as being “lyrical” in spirit. The tender 
mysticism of this school excites the author’s fullest sympathy. The 
golden times of that interesting city, old Siena, the peaceful calm of 
its social and political life, the elevated religious feeling of its 
citizens, all reflected in its art, are fondly and intelligently ex- 
pounded. Leaving Siena, we encounter the “ birth of individualism 
in painting,” but are still among mystic and purely devotional painters, 
who are divided into classes—the ascetic and ecstatic. Under the 
former head fall Pietro di Lorenzetti (or Laurati) and Andrea Cas- 

tagno. In the latter, of course, Fra Angelico is the central figure. 

ontemporary with this tendency is next traced a ‘“‘new phase of 
painting,” another result of ‘the birth of individualism,” viz., 
“naturalism,” destined in the end, like Aaron’s rod, to swallow up 
all the others. This new phase is exemplified in the Quattro-cento 
men, par excellence; of whom it is sufficient to mention Masolino; Paolo 
Uccelli, the enthusiast for perspective ; Masaccio, the forerunner of 
Raffaelle ; Fillippo Lippi, “ the seapegrace ;” Botticelli, “ the improvi- 
dent ;” Luca Signorelli, the forerunner of Michel Angelo ; Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, the noble, and others. A chapter is devoted to the 
painters who first showed an unmistakeable bias towards landscape 
and the ornamental: the graceful Gentile da Fabriano—Mr. Jarves’s 
appreciative account of whom ranks among the best passages in the 
book—Benozzo Gozzoli, and Pinturicchio, who carries us a little too far 
forward—into Raffaelle’s time. Next (in order of treatment) come the 
classical Paduan school, Squarcione and Mantegna, and a parallel 
group formed by the last representatives still lingering amid the Umbrian 
valleys of the purely and intensely devotional feeling. It comprises, 
among others, Giovanni Santi (Raffaelle’s father), Francia, Perugino, 
Fra Bartolomeo, Albertinelli. With these end the list of pre-Raffaelites 
Proper. But before discussing the three great representative 





‘* painters,” at whom in order of time we have more than arrived, 
such of their minor contemporaries as were also trained painters, and 
among “the matured first fruits of naturalism,” are disposed of antici- 
patorily ; a plan which confuses the narrative, and cannot but confuse 
the mind of a student. In the previous chapter we had read of 
Leonardo’s pupil, Fra Bartolomeo, before hearing of Leonardo himself ; 
and now still more out of sequence appear men of a later generation 
still, like Bazzi (or Sodoma), Andrea del Sarto, the herald of deca- 
dence, Pontormo, and others. 

The ‘three great masters of the climax of Italian painting,” Leo- 
nardo, Michel Angelo, and Raffuelle, each claim a chapter. Of 
these three central figures, each so complete and various, each so dis- 
tinct from the other, Mr. Jarves discourses briefly, but intelligently 
and worthily. He sets before the reader (in the main) the essential 
characteristics, as men and artists of the three, guided by that new tone 
of feeling now prevailing among critics, which is born of a just recog- 
nition of the true quality, so long ignored, of their predecessors, as 
well as if the fatal proclivities of the time and social organisation (or 
disorganisation) into which, unhappily, these great men were born. 
Here, as before, when treating of representative men, such as Giotto, 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico, the author’s deficiency is not of spirit or will, 
but of power and method. In his endeavour to paint his portrait of 
character he goes round and round, beats about the bush; does not 
hit the nail on the head at once and decisively. In his estimate of 
Leonardo, we remark he overlooks one very memorable and essential 
characteristic, in part a result of twenty years’ priority of birth, dis- 
tinguishing him from Raffaelle (at his culmination) and from 
Michel Angelo: Leonardo’s stricter adherence to religious tradition 
and feeling. Complete and all-accomplished artist though he were, 
student too of classic art, and wide—not to say free—thinker, he 
was in art nothing of a Pagan, as the two others, more or less grandly, 
often were. It is an ill-result of the author’s exclusive adherence to the 
Tuscan and Umbrian schools, that the other Leonardos and lesser— 
Luini, and the rest of his scholars,—find no place in this sketch; men 
parallel in order of time and feeling to many who are discussed. 
An account of Leonardo himself is incomplete without them. In the 
final chapter a deprecating glance is given at the decadence of art, 
and at other prior noble schools, for the claims of which space and 
opportunity fail the author. 

We are sorry space is not left us for a sample or two of Mr. 
Jarves’s generalised summary of individual minor artists and their 
characteristic qualities as manifested in the prevailing tendency and 
motives of their works. He is often in these cases very successful : as 
e.g., injhis sketches of Pietro Laurati, Gentile da Fabriano, and Benozzo 
Gozzoli. Occasionally, he is not so felicitous, and, even as other 
critics do, stumbles ungracefully into incoherent slang and enigmas. 
As when he tells that Angelo Gaddi “ was pale in colour, confused in 
composition, the result of haste more than weakness, yet animated, 
not destitute of grace, and, in general, forcible in expression; one 
wearies ’—one certainly does weary of such a jumble of abstract 
epithets and chance-assorted, disjunctive prepositions. Muddle-headed, 
useful Dr. Waagen himself might have penned it. As, again, this 
description of an anonymous “ small Triptych (No. 61) in the Academy 
of Siena, the very embodiment of heavenly purity and chastity: 
literally a pearl of a Madonna, who, robed in white, floats on clouds 
of blue towards heaven, the loveliest interpretation of beatific vision 
in that largely spiritualised collection of art !” 

Nothing has been spared in the way of luxurious paper or beautiful 
typography, to make these handsome volumes worthy of their subject, 
and of a place on an art collector’s shelves. ‘They are illustrated, 
moreover, with fifteen pages of plates, each containing two or three 
etchings in outline, on a small scale, by Vincenzo Stanghi, after 
pictures in the Jarves collection. The drawbacks to these etchings— 
often delicate and careful—are their small size, their uniformity of 
character, and limitation of seope—to mere outline. In taking leave 
of Mr. Jarves—whom we hope to meet again—let us repeat, that his 
present instalment of the history of early Italian painting is a really 
attractive introduction to a fascinating portion of a fascinating subject ; 
likelier to enlist the sympathies and arrest the attention of educated 
learners in art, than more systematic or more pretentious treatises. 
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The Literary Women of England: including a Biographical Epitome 
of all the most Eminent to the year 1700; and Sketches of the 
Poetesses to the year 1850; with Extracts from their Works, and 
Critical Remarks. By Jane Wriutams, Author of ‘ Artegall,” 
‘* A Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price,” &c. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 1861. pp. 564. 

rP\HIS VOLUME will serve, if no other purpose, at least to show 

its readers that if English poetesses be not deficient in number, 
the quality of their poetical wares is, on the whole, very far from being 
first-rate. We say deliberately that, in our opinion, the works of Mrs. 

Barrett Browning alone are worth more than all the eflusions of the 

two score female writers who have been selected by the authoress of the 

present volume, as comprising the deceased poetesses of England from 
the year 1700 to 1850. Indeed, with the exception of some few of Mrs. 

Hemans’s poems, a sonnet or two of Charlotte Smith, and the un- 

approachable “Auld Robin Gray” of Lady Anne Barnard née Lindsay, 

there is little or nothing of the so-called poesy written by the femi- 
nine bards of the volume before us which we would not willingly let 
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die, and which, whether we let die willingly or unwillingly, is not 
doomed to a speedy forgetfulness. The difficulty which Miss Williams 
has found in making up her batch of forty poetesses since 1700, may 
be judged from the circumstance that among this tuneful choir are 
to be found the names of Elizabeth Carter, Hannah Cowley, Anna 
Seward, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah More, &c., &c. ; the 
last named lady of whom is allowed to claim, for her many virtues 
and very small poetical powers, no less a space than fifty-two pages. 
We do not, indeed, mean te hint that Miss Williams, in determining 
to hunt up forty English poetesses within the last century and a half, 
set herself a very easy task, as we are tolerably well convinced that 
it would not be an easy matter to find within the same period of time 
half that number of real poets. Still if Mrs. Thrale be considered 
entitled to rank as a poetess for having written ‘“‘ The Three 
Warnings,” and Mrs. Barbauld “The Mouse’s Petition,” we would 
engage, by means of now-forgotten periodicals and poets’ corners in 
country newspapers, to produce four hundred female rhymesters 
equally worthy of being ranked among the poetesses of England. 

We have no wish to criticise adversely the manner in which Miss 
Williams has accomplished her self-allotted task. She seems to have 
exercised some little diligence in getting up facts and dates, but her 
style is for the most part stilted and shambling, and her deductions 
from facts, and moralising upon them, not always either very correct 
or in the best taste. We hardly know what to make of such a sen- 
tence as the following: ‘It was then the custom in female boarding- 
schools to have plays occasionally represented, in which the sentiments 
and manners were frequently incongruous with the delicate proprieties 
belonging to the pupils who performed them.” The latter part of 
this choice morceau smacks strongly of that superfine English which is 
hardly to be found out of the circulars of boarding-school mistresses. 
Miss Williams again wishes to tell us that the five Miss Mores were 
good daughters, which she does in this wise: ‘ Gratitude to their 
parents was evinced by relieving them from labour, setting them free 
from care, and placing them in a comfortable house at Stony Hill, 
with two maid-servants to wait upon them, where the dutiful daughters 
could witness and enjoy the reflection of the happiness they bestowed.” 
Had the gift of the two maid-servants been supplemented by a foot- 
man, we should probably have had some reflections from our authoress 
on the size of his calves. Miss Hannah More’s going to London for 
the first time is told in the following pompous verbiage: ‘* She went 
into the great arena of life to try her strength among the athlete.” The 
name of that not unamiable blue-stocking, Mrs. Montagu, calls forth 
the following exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, for another Mrs. Montagu, in this 
the seventh lustre of the nineteenth century!” From this apostrophe 
it might be imagined that these pages had been written more than a 
quarter of a century ago. We think it very much more probable, 
however, more especially as we come across the date of the year 1860 
in the present essay, that the numerical value of the lustre bas been 
multiplied by two in the writer’s brain. The following gushing para- 
= has, we suspect, been pilfered from the writings of the immortal 

enkins himself, after he had, on some festive occasion or other, 
met with uncivil treatment in the housekeeper’s room: ‘* Where 
can now be found the drawing-room of a leading member of the 
highest social class in which persons of genius habitually meet to 
ameliorate each other’s minds and manners, and to blend the silver 
threads of their discourse with the flimsy tissue of conventional 
utterances? There is nothing more beautiful or beneficial in that 
intercourse, which is mere mental and of the earth, than the 
association of persons of elevated rank with those of gifted 
beings in a lower station.” That Jenkins should think a stupid 
lord quite equal in intellect to a humbly-born man of genius is, of 
course, consistent enough; but will he explain to us how “ human 
intercourse ” can be other than “of the earth?” Perhaps, however, 
there is some mystic allusion to spirit-rapping in “ the silver threads 
of J.’s discourse.” Presently we read: “In a letter written from 
London in 1775, while the first rich bloom still rested on the fruits of 
her fashionable experience, Hannah More remarks.” 

At the risk of fatiguing our readers, we will quote her biographer’s 
opinion of Hannah More’s life and writings: 

She was conversant with the social life of England, from the court of the 
Sovereign, through each particular class colouring the widening concentric 
circles, even to the darkened outskirts and waste places, the scattered haunts of 
pariahs and castaways in depravity. Born in a low grade of the middle class, 
and occupying through life a higher grade of the same class, she opened for 
herself the way to a station of honour in the most elevated social circles of her 
country, became a companion of the noblest by birth, the most conspicuous by 
rank and position, and the most eminent for genius, acquirements, public services, 
and moral excellence. . . . 

It has been erroneously averred that her ethical writings are mere digests of 
those of deeper theologians. No one converzant with the lucubrations of theo- 
logians and with her productions could for an instant maintain such an opinion. 
The total absence of metaphysical disquisition, and of abstruse speculation of every 
kind, the blending and fusing of all doctrines with their actuating tendencies 
and practical effects, universally characterise her religious essays, which always 
bear the unmistakeable impression of thoughts evolved and worded by her own 
mind, and often reveal the personal experience which warmed and deepened 
their indentation. Dramatic talent enlivens all her works, which are never dull 
and seldom tedious. 

“De gustibus,” &c., but if the works of Hannah More are never 
dull we must confess ourselves in all humility utterly ignorant of the 
meaning of the adjective ‘‘dull.” Miss Williams, indeed, admits that 
these works which “ are never dull,” are read, comparatively speaking, 
by very few persons at the present day, but she puts this fact down 
to ‘“‘ human nature,” which, “ with its manifestations of ignorance and 








vanity, its depraved bias and proneness to direct its affections, desires, 

and purposes, to anything rather than to God, remains the same from 

generation to generation, and the practical wisdom which turned the 

tide of error and raised the tone of contemporary character is still 

efficacious, in its bright serenity, to light the course of many voyagers 

over the glittering and delusive waves of the passing world.” We 

think poor “‘*human nature” is here somewhat hardly dealt with; 

at least if its only fault be that it has no great relish for the poor prose 

and worse verse of Miss Hannah More: possibly, however, this 
opinion of ours may be owing to the fact that we are not worthy of 
being numbered among these ‘‘ spontaneous beings” of whom the 
authoress elsewhere speaks so highly. Even Miss More herself, if 
we may trust her biographer, was not always consistently “ spon. 
taneous,” as we are told (p. 324) that ‘ Sunday dinner parties and the 
opera-house proved, from the first, revolting to her sense of right,” 
and in a succeeding page (327) we read that ‘* Mrs. Garrick accom- 
panied Hannah More to the theatre to witness the most acclaiming 
triumph amodern author can experience”—this “ acclaiming triumph ” 
being the success of Miss Hannah’s own tragedy of ‘“ Percy,” which 
was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre in the winter of 1777, 
some three years after Miss More had paid her first visit to the 
metropolis. ‘That the literary merits of Hannah More are utterly and 
ludicrously overrated by her present biographer we think would be 
patent even from the following extract apropos of that remarkably 
heavy work, ‘‘Czxlebs in Search of a Wife.” In it we are told 
“there is the dramatic energy which excited the admiration 
of Garrick, the delicate irony which charmed Horace Walpole, 
the satiric point which delighted Dr. Johnson, the fineness 
of allusion which thrilled Mrs. Montagu, combined with the 
penetrating insight which astonished alike the simple and 
sagacious, the good sense which peasants could appreciate, and the 
benevolence which made her universally loved.” After this sweeping 
laudation we are hardly surprised to learn that, in the writer's opinion, 
the ‘Shepherd of Salisbury-plain,” ‘‘ contains not only the element of 
perennial usefulness, but a sublimity of moral and devotional feeling, 
which the plain and almost rude simplicity of the verbal vehicle en- 
hances and endears.” It is, we admit, some time since we solaced 
ourselves with the perusal of the tract in question, but, if we recollect 
rightly, its ‘‘ verbal vehicle’ did not carry away our feelings to any 
great extent. Certainly, we did not make the discovery, either from 
that or any other of the writings of Hanah More, that ‘ her command 
of language is commensurate with supplies furnished by the national 
literature from the days of Sir Thomas More to her own ;” although 
we are by no means sure that we have fathomed the meaning of this 
last sentence. 

We can assure our readers that we have not taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of the authoress in selecting her life of Hannah More for 
special criticism. We did so entirely in consequence of the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Unfortunately, the biographer selected by Martha pre- 
ceded Hannah to the tomb, and those rich and valuable stores fell, 
consequently, into the hands of a well-meaning but incompetent gen- 
tleman.” This, of course, means Mr. Roberts; and we certainly find 
no fault with the criticism which stamps him, so far as we may judge 
from the four bulky tomes which contain his “* Memoirs of tbe Life 
and Correspondence of Mrs. More,” as an incompetent though well- 
meaning writer. We thought that Miss Williams, having this warn- 
ing beacon before her, might have avoided the pragmatical verbosity, 
persistent bad taste, and perennial blundering, which make up 
the staple of Mr. Roberts’s work; but we are forced to own that 
the present biographer, however well-intentioned she may be, is 
very far from being an improvement upon Mr. Roberts. We do 
not pretend to have read the whole of the volume before us— 
these are the dog-days, and there are limits even to that large store 
of patience which we believe ourselves to possess. Still we have 
read far more than the half of the five hundred and sixty odd pages in 
this volume, and among these pages those which contain the biogra- 
phies—besides that of Hannah More—of the elder Miss Jewsbury 
alias Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., and Mrs. Grant, and we 
certainly are willing to allow that Miss Hannah More has been dealt 
with by the biographer quite as favourably as any of the other ladies 
just mentioned. Indeed, we are of opinion that the biograpby of Mrs. 
Fletcher may decidedly be said to carry off the palm for the sublimity 
of its bathos and bad taste. It is in fact—to use the words of 
St. Austin—“ pessimum inter pessima scripta:” and we certainly cannot 
fancy that the surviving relatives of that lady will be pleased with the 
burden of unmeaningly fulsome adulation under which the memory of 
their kinswoman is overwhelmed in these pages. 

The biographies of L. E. L. and Mrs. Hemans are distinguished by 
the same extravagancies that we have found fault with in that of 
Hannah More—extravagancies which occasiona.y border on the 
ludicrous. We suspect that the authoress has drawn on her imagi- 
nation for the picture in which she represents Mrs. Hemans, then an 
elderly lady in extreme delicacy of health, wading ankle-deep through 
haunted bourns. Even poetesses, at forty years of age—more espe- 
cially when they happen to be constitutionally delicate—cannot afford 
to despise the consequences of wet feet, even though the water which 
wetted them be drawn from a stream haunted by a whole mythology of 
fays and elves. 

As we objected to Mrs. Thrale and Miss Seward, &c., taking rank 
among the poetesses of our country, so we are puzzled to know what 
Lady Gethin, inter alias, has to do among the “literary women of 
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England.” We think it highly to her praise that she cannot be 
sharged with having written nonsense ; but we cannot allow that the 
fact of her having filled a common-place book with extracts from the 
writings of other authors entitles ber to rank as a “ literary woman.” 
At least, if this claim be allowed, there is certainly a royal road to 
literature, if not to mathematics. ; 

In chapter seven the authoress gives her readers ‘A dissertation 
upon poetry,” of which we need say little more than that the writer 
has apparently jumbled up the contents of an ill-selected common- 
place book on the “‘Sortes Virgiliane” principle of first come first 
printed. We subjoin the following specimen : 

Poetry essentially consists of fine thoughts and melodious utterance ; and its 
mundane materials are—the appearances of nature, the records of history, the 
events of life, and the internal experience of the soul. 

Bishop Lowth, in his Introductory Lecture on the “Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews,” remarks, that ‘‘ However ages and nations may have differed in their 
religious sentiments and opinions, in this, at least, we find them all agreed, that 
the mysteries of their devotion were celebrated in verse.’ He adds :—‘ Of this 
origin poetry even yet exhibits no obscure indications, since she ever embraces 
a divine and sacred subject with a kind of filial tenderness and affection. To 
the sacred haunts of religion, she delights to resort as to her native soil; and 
there she most willingly inhabits, and there she flourishes in all her pristine 
beauty and vigour.” ; 

To the Lectures above quoted, and to Dean Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” 
the reader is referred for some admirable remarks upon the magnificent poems 
of Deborah, Miriam, and other inspired women of Israel. 

Poetry has been divided into Pastoral, Lyric, Didactic, Descriptive, Epic, and 
Dramatic; and still more simply and justly into Narrative, Dramatic, and 
Allegorical ; or Narrative, Dramatic, and Lyric. 

After having analyzed the nature of Narrative and Dramatic Poetry, and 
enlogized their merits, Lord Bacon says :—‘ But Allegorical Poetry excels the 
others, and appears a solemn, sacred thing, which religion itself generally makes 
use of to preserve an interccurse between divine and human things. ” 

He alludes to the fables of heathen mythology as sounding “like a soft 
whisper from the traditions of more ancient nations, conveyed through the 
flutes of the Grecians.”’ 

Dr. Latham has carefully examined the gradual formation of the English 
Language, and written a treatise which may be said to contain its geology. 
Thomas Warton has widely and diligently explored, as it were, the Oceanic 
exhalations, wafted showers, and mountain springs of English literature. Percy, 
Ellis, Ritson, and others, have acted as pioneers to a host of succeeding enquirers, 
examiners, au critics. 

We are obliged regretfully to affirm that this volume is one of the 
dreariest specimens of hasty and crude book-making which has ever 
come under our notice. 





The Life of Nelson. By Rosert Soutruey. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, from designs by Edward Duncan, Birket 
Foster, Richard Westall, and others. New edition, with additional Notes and 
Plates, and a General Index. (Henry G. Bohn. 1861. pp. 400.)—We have 
here a very handsome edition of one of the comparatively few prose works 
which really deserve to take rank as English classics. We scarcely know 
a more fascinating work in our language than Southey’s “ Life of Nelson.” 
It language is a model of a perfect prose style; and the events narrated 
in it appeal to the heart of every Englishman. Undoubtedly, considered 
as a biography, the book is wanting in many ways ; but its good qualities 
far surpass its deficiencies. We are not sure that the unbounded affection 
which is most justly felt for the memory of Nelson is not in some degree 
owing to Southey’s work. Certainly, Nelson has been most fortunate in 
his vates sacer. The present edition is printed in a remarkably clear and 
vigorous type, and some of the illustrations are excellent. Without at 
all pretending that Southey has not occasionally omitted important 
facts, and perhaps drawn erroneous conclusions from this, which he has 
not omitted, we accept his book, with all its imperfections, as one of the 
most charming in the English language. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have added to their “ Standard Library ” 
the Life of Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre. By Martha W. Freer. 








SCIENCE. 

The Climate of England: its Meteorological Character Explained, and 
the Changes of Future Years Revealed. A Solution of the Great 
Problem which has defied the Philosophy of all Ages. With Meteoro- 
logical Tables from the Year 1656 to 1861. Illustrated by a Chart 
of the Solar System. With Appendix: England’s Position, and 
England's only Hope. By Grorce Sueruerp, C.E., Civil and 
Agricultural Engineer. Author of ‘‘ The Sewage of London, and 
its Application to Agriculture.” London: Longmans. 1861. 


HERE IS, PERHAPS, no subject of scientific inquiry of more 
practical importance to us as a nation than that of meteorology ; 
Dor is there any so universally the subject of remark and observation, 
or of which the phenomena are so constantly forced upon our view. 
With all this, there is, perhaps, no branch of human knowledge 
that has made so little real progress, or is so far from having arrived 
at the dignity of a fixed science. In short, and notwithstanding the 
pene of this opus magnum of Mr. Shepherd, which professes to 
ave solved its greatest problem, meteorology at the present hour is a 
mere agglomeration of unsystematised facts, which have led to nothing 
definite beyond themselves, All, or nearly all, that it is important for 
us to know is mere guess work, without an inch of clear ground to 
enable us to ascend a step higher. 

It need hardly be said that the foundations of science, properly so 
called, consist of recognised and well-defined principles, on which, in 
fact, the whole superstructure is made to rest. These, once given, 
enable its cultivators to predict an unconsummated result with as 
much certainty as if it had occurred. The science of the astronomer, 
for example, enables him to calculate the very second of time at which 








an infinitely distant and yet unseen heavenly body, careering in space, 
will make its appearance, and be seen from our earth. Nay, months 
before the event, he can adjust the position of even a four or five inch 
object-glass, so that the same body shall, at a given second of time, 
travel across the field of his instrument and be seen with as much 
certainty as if placed there by his own hand; and all this, be it remem- 
bered, whilst it is millions of miles beyond the ken of earthly eye. 
Such is fixed science ; but such, unfortunately, is not yet meteorology. 
On the contrary, no wise collector of meteorological data—and the 
most eminent cultivators of the science rank no higher—would 
venture to predict, with any approach to certainty, even a shower 
of rain a couple of hours before falling; whilst to calculate on a 
hail-storm, even a shorter period before its arrival, would be as far 
beyond his scientific prescience as the advent of an unknown comet. 
Arago, who was a reliable, though vicarious authority on most 
matters of science, used to say that ‘no scientific man with any 
reputation to lose would venture to prophecy weather ;” and few were 
better acquainted with the whole range of meteorological data than 
the French secretary. 

Though at first sight it may savour somewhat of paradox, yet it is, 
nevertheless, strictly true, that any branch of secular knowledge which 
doesnot conferthe gift of prophecy—so to speak—on its cultivators, can 
hardly be said to rank among fixed sciences. While, in short, the 
predictions of true science amount to subsequent certainties, those 
relating to meteorology, where hazarded at all, are at best put forward 
as probabilities for the certainty of which no reliable cultivator of 
meteorology will take upon himself to vouch. 

That this important branch of inquiry has not kept pace with others 
arises from no bar to its progress put forth by any prejudices of the 
age, or from lack of intelligent or ardent cultivators. Perhaps, indeed, 
there never was a period when meteorology was so much enriched 
with the labours of a greater number of reliable observers, nor one in 
which the absence of guiding principles was more felt and deplored, 
than the present. Our observations, therefore, are made in no spirit 
of depreciation, or we trust, of inability to understand the paramount 
importance of the subject itself. On the contrary, we venture to 
affirm that a thorough acquaintance with the recondite principles 
by which meteorological changes are governed would be of far 
more practical use to the world, and especially to the inha- 
bitants of these islands, than even the profound knowledge we 
have acquired of astronomy. In a word, had we the option, 
it would not be all loss to sacrifice the one for the other. We do 
not forget, at the same time, that Hume once said, while look- 
ing at the numerous foreign adjuncts navigation enables us to bring to 
bear on our manufactures, that ‘“‘it is impossible to look on a 
piece of finished broadcloth and suppose that the nation capable of 
manufacturing it could be ignorant of astronomy.” In this, no doubt, 
there is considerable truth ; but, with deference to the great essayist, 
we venture to think that, to a commercial and agricultural people, the 
knowledge that a comet shall come, or that an eclipse shall take place 
on given days and hours, some six or nine months hence, is of far less 
consequence to them than the teachings which should enable them to 
rely on having fair or foul weather, or “a long spell” of easterly 
winds, even a month before their appearance. To the farmer pre- 
knowledge on which he could rely to this extent only, would be 
invaluable; while it would enable the merchant to regulate the depar- 
ture or arrival of his ships, or, at all events anticipate, and probably 
prevent them from beating about at the mouth of the channel, as 
sometimes happens, for weeks together during the prevalence of 
easterly winds.” 

Such of our readers who may have remarked the positive nature of 
the title-page of the book that heads this notice with raised hopes, 
will now naturally ask whether it belies the promise it so stoutly holds 
forth, to afford a ‘‘Solution of the great problem that has detied the 
philosophy of all ages” in regard to weather, or even if it indicates 
any coming events that are 

Casting their shadows before 

in the same direction? Sincerely do we wish that we could reply 
to them affirmatively. When, however, we have shown the nature 
of the ground on which the author rests his ‘solution of the great 
problem,” we are afraid they will agree with us in believing that 
**England’s position and England’s only hope” is anything but pro- 
mising, at least as far as the philosophy of Mr. George Shepherd, C.E., 
is concerned. 

At the same time the numerous observations that are now being 
carefully made and recorded at so many places, and the national 
attention so lately awakened to the importance of the subject itself, 
naturally affords hope of definite results at no very distant date. Still 
we frankly confess ourselves not to be over sanguine, for, strange as it 
may appear, although meteorology stands so backwardly in relation 
to, what let us term, its fellow sciences, yet few or none of them have 
been so long possessed of so many strictly scientific adjuncts where- 
withal to aid their progress. What philosophical instrument, for 
example, is so universal or so accurate in its measurements as the 
barometer ? Then again, the thermometer, before it is made to 
become a pyrometer, may be strictly termed a meteorological instru- 
ment. Armed with these important aids, the meteorologist can at all 
times ascertain the height and temperature of that great ocean of 
mixed gases the atmosphere, which it is his peculiar vocation to inves- 
tigate. To these universal instruments let us add the anemometer, 
and the compass-needle; the one enabling him to register the force, 
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the other the direction of those mighty atmospheric tides which so 
often disturb the field of his observations. Whether flowing with a 
force to root up a forest, or scarcely to ruffle its leaves, these instru- 
ments perform their assigned duty with equal accuracy. 

But our list of meteorological aids to the collection of accurate 
data is far from being complete. Among them we must not forget the 
hygrometer, and Dalton’s beautiful forniule for the ascertainment of 
the dew point. By the one the meteorologist is enabled to detect the 
existence of the minutest quantities of atmospheric moisture, when it 
shall have become free. Or, perhaps, we should rather say, when it is 
thrown out of atmospherical solution. On the other hand, in the 
formule for ascertaining the dew point, he possesses a ready mode of 
discovering the amount of this moisture with mathematical accuracy 
before it is thrown out of solution, and when it cannot be otherwise so 
readily estimated. Those unacquainted with meteorological philoso- 
phy can hardly estimate the importance of this knowledge, as many 
with great reason suppose, that on the relative quantity of moisture 
which shall be held invisibly in atmospheric solution, all great changes 
of weather mainly depend. In giving this formule to science, it was 
thought at the time that Dalton had conferred as much benefit on 
meteorology as he had previously on chemistry ; and, although the 
fruit has not become so fully apparent in the one case as the other, 
it is impossible to doubt that without the knowledge obtained by this 
formulz, no important step can be made in the future development of 
meteorology. It is little generally known that this great philosopher 
bestowed more labour in the hope of advancing this, his favourite 
science, than he did in achieving those more signal successes, which 
have rendered his name so famous in relation to chemistry. These 
are only a few of the instrumental aids which so peculiarly enrich 
meteorology. We may add, however, that it would be difficult to 
mention a great name connected with natural philosophy or chemistry, 
that has not devoted some labour to this most baffling of all the 
fields of scientific pursuit. 

Before discussing the theory of this, the latest and certainly 
not the least ambitious, aspirant for meteorological honours, a 
few words as to the existing state of the science itself may 
not be out of place. At present, it is strictly elementary. For 
example, the normal height, the normal weight, and the normal com- 
position of the atmosphere are all well-ascertained facts. At all 
events, no difference of opinion exists in these respects among philo- 
sophers. Still, this knowledge is only elemental. In the present state 
of his science, the meteorologist is not unlike one intimately ac- 
quainted with all the parts of the human frame—in its normal 
condition only. From the absence of pathological science, such 
a one would be totally unable to anticipate or cure disease. So, 
then, with the meteorologist, his science unfortunately does not 
extend beyond its elements, all of which are included in the 
curriculum of an ordinary education. But were he to be “called 
in professionally” to give advice as to the sailing of a ship, or 
even the reaping of a field, the weather-beaten skipper, or the 
shrewd farmer, would beat him hollow in all such matters of practice. 
A lady once remarked to a celebrated French anatomist, that he, 
who so well knew the human frame, ought to be able to cure all its 
diseases. ‘“ True, Madame,” he replied, ‘if I could but be equally 
well-informed of all that is taking place in each of my patients. One 
may know every street in Paris,” he continued, ‘ but be compara- 
tively ignorant of what is passing in the houses.” So with the 
meteorologist, he may be equally acquainted with all the elements of 
the gaseous envelope in which ‘he lives and breathes,” but, until he 
is equally well informed as to all the circumstances that are continu- 
ally taking place to modify its normal condition, his science will remain 
conjectural ; or, at all events, not come within the bounds of every 
day’s practice. For our own part, we are of opinion, that many of 
the causes which contribute to modify, or even eventually to effect, a 
change of climate, are not so far off as some profounder philosophers 
imagine. Let a marshy district be drained thoroughly, and its subse- 
quent rain-fall will not be so great as before. The gradual disappear- 
ance of forests in some countries is acknowledged not only to affect 
the climatology of their immediate districts, but to have altered the 
character of the wind which has blown over their former site. Who 
then will say in regard to our own islands, that increased drainage 
and railways, together with the immensely enlarged consumption of 
coal, and the consequent liberation of heat and carbonic acid, will 
not effect, or rather is not effecting, a change in their climatology ? 
The electrical philosopher will tell us, that the thousands of miles 
of metallic rails lying-exposed, and ramifying the surface everywhere, 
must necessarily keep the clouds nearer the earth by attracting their 
electricity, like so many conducting wires. The equally numerous 
telegraphic wires ought also to contribute something. On the other 
hand, the chemical philosopher will show us that the less than two 
per cent. of carbonic acid which belongs to our atmosphere 
normally, may be increased, in time, to three or four, by reason of 
the enormous increase in the consumption of mineral fuel. But 
who is to say what changes of another character will be conse- 
quent thereon. It is, however, in the nature of such changes—if 
at all—to come on gradually—that is, taking the brief duration of 
human life into consideration—and so escape the notice of all but the 

keenest observers of our generation, and thus leave it a matter of 
dispute with the next, as to whether the then state of things at all 
differs from those which were formerly in existence. 











We must now turn to Mr. Shepherd, and ask the reader | 


to re-peruse his title-page as we have transcribed it. On finding 
that a ‘Solution of the great problem that has hitherto defied 
all ages” is about to be offered as to weather, he may pos- 
sibly extract food for hope, notwithstanding the desponding 
character of the homily we have so far penned on the subject, 
On taking the book up we frankly confess this passage had this 
effect on us. Great discoverers, thought we, are not always the 
‘‘ modestly spoken ” men their biographers would fain make them out, 
Besides, when a man makes a discovery, he must be a fool if he does 
not know it—and knowing it, why should he not speak of it in terms 
commensurate with its merits. It was in this favourable frame of 
mind that we began to look for the solution of ‘the great problem;” 
and having at length found it, are now about to proclaim it for the 
benefit of the world, but more especially for that of England, 
as we observe, Mr. Shepherd, like a good patriot, inclines to 
favour his own country the most. In proof of which the 
larger portion of his book is exclusively devoted to “ England’s 
position and England’s only hope ;” but as to what these are precisely 
intended to mean, we are not yet very clear, though, from finding the 
names of Baron Liebig, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Mechi in juxta- 
position, we should say that it is something appertaining to muck, 
However this may be, our author’s great discovery is: that all great 
periodic changes of climate or weather are generally due to the planet 
‘‘ Jupiter ;” though he does not except ** Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, 
or the smaller planets ;” moreover, when these fail to act as they 
ought to do, or as Mr. Shepherd predicates of them, we may rely, he 
tells us, that they in turn are acted on by some, perhaps unknown, 
““comet”—though we may not be able to see it ourselves. It 
is clear that after this—all such petty theorists as confine them- 
selves for solutions of their crudities to the mere forty-five miles of 
atmosphere that encase our earth, must give place to a master mind 
of a far wider range. We remember to have heard the American 
Emerson say to an auditory of his countrymen, in relation to Shakes- 
peare, that ‘* Contemporary dramatists in that gigantic age also used 
the sublimest illustrations in the constructions of their dramas. The 
earth, the ocean, and even the planetary bodies were all skillfully pressed 
in towards the production of their effects ;” but, said the lecturer, 
with a burst of enthusiasm, ‘‘Shakespeare did all this, and more; 
for not only did he employ sun, moon, and stars in producing his 
dramatic effects, but, with gigantic hand, he seized even the comets and 
used them in his common pyrotechny.” 

So, henceforth, must we speak of Mr. Shepherd in relation to all past 
and future meteorologists. Some of the boldest of them, it is true, have 
ventured even as far as the moon, but none that we can remember 
have yet thought of pressing Jupiter into the service, far less in 
seizing even unseen comets, and fixing them in a quarterly weather alma- 
nac, as Mr. Shepherd threatens, and for which forthcoming publication 
he solicits subscribers, in a fly leaf appended to the book before us. 

By the way, some of our readers may not fail to remember 
that a letter appeared in the Times early in the present 
month, stating that its author had made a great meteoro- 
logical discovery, whereby he was enabled to predict, that, after 
the 6th inst., we believe, agriculturists need have no further fear of 
unsettled weather. On the contrary, they were promised excellent 
crops, and plenty of fair weather to housethem. ‘The author of these 
tidings of comfort was our friend Mr. Shepherd, and no other. Look- 
ing at the nature of the harvest weather we have had since its 
appearance, especially northward, we fancy our readers will agree 
with us that weather-prophets are not always so fortunate as Mr. 
Murphy was once. The one lucky guess gave to his almanac an 
enormous sale in the year following the prediction. Obviously, Mr. 
Shepherd has not been so fortunate. His bill was drawn on the 
public at too short a date, Had his letter appeared in the Times 
earlier, and his book, or even the promised almanac, been judiciously 
advertised subsequently, so greedy is the public of illicit information 
as to weather that the sale in each case might have fell little short 
of Murphy. 

As we are far from wishing in any degree to misrepresent Mr. Shep- 
herd, we must now let him speak more fully for himself. Nor, we can 
assure our readers, is he likely to fatigue them with verbosity, for, set- 
ting at naught the sage saying of the Governor of Barataria, that “ great 
wit is not to be given forth in small compass,” our author expressly 
states that “great discoveries require but a brief description.” Be 
this as it may, in the selection of the followimg passage, in which the 
charms of verse are made to help the prose, we have been fortunate, 
seeing that it contains the whole of the great discovery within the 
compass of the usual argumentative nutshell. 

As I before stated [says Mr. Shepherd], we fail to trace anything to the action 
of the sun, the earth, or the moon, on which we can build the slightest foundation 
for a theory to account for the mysterious changes our climate is subject to, now 
disclosed to our astonished eyes. [What is disclosed passes our comprehension 
to see.] No; we must leave the sun, the earth, and her fair attendant, if we 
are to solve this great problem, and soar into that paradise of science where 


All the stars around her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 
Proclaim their tidings as they roll, 

And spread his truth from pole to pole. 


I now [continues Mr. Shepherd] humbly, yet boldly, proclaim that the planet 
Jupiter, not excepting Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, or the smaller planets, and 
those great wanderers, the comets, as they revolve in their respective orbits 
round the sun, control, both directly and indirectly, the meteorology of our 
climate. I think it is so conclusive that there remains not a shadow of doubt 
as to the great fact. 
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Said we not with some reason that Mr. Shepherd is a genius of no 
common order. Sun, moon, and earth, and all meaner modes of 
accounting for changes of climate, are thus flung to the low ambition 
of such men as Dalton, Daniells, and Howard ; men who were content 
to search patiently for their facts within speaking distance of their 
kindred earth. To leave out the comets, Neptune, Uranus, and 
the rest, our readers may not be unwilling to learn on what grounds 
Mr. Shepherd accounts for the influence of his favourite planet, 
Jupiter, on our climate. After giving us the usual school table 
of the Solar System, showing the relative magnitude of each body it 
comprises, with their mean distances from the sun, their motion, and 
the periods of their revolution, he says: 

It will be observed in the table, the planet Jupiter completes its revolution 
round the sun in a period of 4332 days, or 11 years 317 days of our time. But 
if we divide the 4332 days, the period of her revolution [neuter in the last sen- 
tence, feminine in this] by 12, it gives us exactly 12 Jovian years of 561 days 
each, which time corresponds with the 12 revolutions of our earth round the 
sun, or 12 of our years. 

Whilst the mystic cycle of other philosophers is seven, that of 
Mr. Shepherd is evidently twelve. Thus, as Jupiter completes his 
revolution round the sun in very nearly twelve years, our philosopher 
sees in this fact a coincidence as to our climate in the same number 
of years. Besides, are not the signs of the Zodiac twelve ? 

In short, whenever Jupiter, in his duodecimal revolutions round the 
sun, happens to be in those parts of the heavens in which are the 
zodiacal signs of Leo, Sagittarius, and Taurus, we are, according to 
our author, sure to have wet and cold years; that is, three times in the 
mystical cycle of twelve. We are also furnished with a series of 
tables to show that this has been the order of things at least since 1656, 
the earliest period at which anything approaching to reliable data are 
available. Be it remembered, however, that the three periods thus 
belonging to the twelve do not accrue at regular intervals. For 
example, between Leo and Sagittarius there is an interval of three 
years of fine weather, whilst between Sagittarius and Taurus the 
interval is four years, three only of which are marked fine ; whilst the 
one belonging to Capricornus seems to be, as nearly as we can make 
out, a somewhat doubtful year. Then, again, the interval between 
Taurus and the next wet sign Leo, gives only two years of fine 
weather; and thus the twelve yearly revolution of this portentous 
planet is completed. 

We again cite our author : 

With these prospects before us [that is to say, his predictions] it will be for 
the wisdom of Parliament and the nation to devise such means as may be requi- 
site to meet these contingencies. We may suggest that a quantity of wheat 
should be stored in our granaries for these occasions, purchased when the price 
of wheat is low. This may be done, and a vast deal of suffering and national loss 
thereby obviated. 

We wonder what Mr. Caird and the Zimes will say to this proposi- 
tion. However, for his ability thus to predict the years of famine 
and the years of plenty, our modern Joseph more than hints that a 
day should be set apart for a national thanksgiving; for, continues he: 

I feel overwhelmed at the magnitude of this discovery, and at the new duties 
which now devolve on each one of us, if we are to protect the wealth and 
homes of England. But let the task be boldly met, and we shall find for every 
thorn in our path a sweet-scented blooming rose, and for every briar a myrtle tree, 
to make our duties and labours pleasant; for if the humble philosopher's labours 
are severe in investigating Nature’s great laws, how stupendous the reward! It is 
said science is a hard mistress. This isnot true; it is man thatis hard and selfish. 

We imagine we have now quoted as much of Mr. Shepherd as our 
readers will care to hear, nor will it be necessary to add much more 
of our own, 

Before quitting the subject, however, we must say that our author, 
like most of his class, takes especial care to have a loophole through 
which he can retreat when his predictions fail to be verified. In the 
present case we are told that, whenever his predictions as to Jupiter 
are not fully apparent, we may rely that some erratic comet has crossed 
the path of the planet, and interfered with the normal junctions which 
Mr. Shepherd has assigned to him ; so that, should we chance to have 
a fine year when a wet one was previously aflirmed, it would be termed 
“a perturbation” caused by a comet, for, says he: ‘When ex- 
traordinary perturbations occur in our climate, we can predict a visit 
from one or more of these erratic wanderers.” 

We have already stated that Mr. Shepherd predicted in the Times, 
somewhere about the 6th of the present month, that we need have no 
fear as to the prospects of the present harvest, as, from some occult 
knowledge peculiarly his, he knew that we should have a continuance 
of fair weather subsequent to the date of his letter. Shall we then set 
down the immediately subsequent heavy rains that fell, especially in the 
northern parts of our island, to some unseen cometary perturbations? 
A friend—not dreaming of Mr. Shepherd—writing to us from a 
watering-place on the banks of the Clyde a day or two ago, says: 
“‘T have been here a whole month and have had only two fair days, 
and even in one of them there was a shower.” 

We had almost forgotten to say a word or two as to the larger half 
of the book which our author entitles ‘‘ England’s Position and 
England’s only Hope.” Our readers will scarcely imagine that this 
title conceals a sort of desultory treatise on sewage manure, and in 
which figure the celebrated names to which we have already referred 
in connection with this less etherial part of his subject. Perhaps it 
may be some consolation to Mr. Shepherd to know that we think his 
labours in this earthly direction are more likely to be valuable than 
his flights into the regions of Orion or the ‘sweet influences of the 
Pleiades.” 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


La Bretagne. Paysages et Récits. 

P. Brunet. pp. 274. 

AY E CORDIALLY SYMPATHISE with the sentiment to which 

M. Loudun gives expression, when he says that, in these days 
of change and assimilation to one dead level pattern, the spectacle of 
a people preserving any features of individuality is one that should 
awaken the deepest interest in a reflective mind. The great charac- 
teristics which distinguished nation from nation are fast disappearing ; 
the nice distinctions of language, which determined even the province 
to which a man belonged, are becoming obsolete, or are pronounced to 
be vulgar ; local customs are being swept away as ridiculous, useless, and 
antiquated ; even the national costumes, in which reside deep hidden 
the germs of national character, are now being replaced by an ever- 
changing fashion, a mere succession of whims and fancies, which 
ignores every principle of beauty, and benefits no one but the milliner 
and the tailor. 

Brittany, which like our own Wales, still possesses some of these 
rare characteristics, is, in many respects, interesting to us. Our 
island got its name from the old Armorica, Many of the legends of 
ancient Brittany bear a close resemblance to old traditions which still 
hang about remote parts of our country. Yet M. Loudun reports 
that the distinctive characteristics are fast disappearing ; that of the 
five departments of Brittany, Finisterre alone preserves intact the 
costume and the language. Remote from the modern civilisation, the 
farthest point of the land, as the name (jinis terre) imports, the 
women of the district still wear the ancient dress and picturesque 
coiffure. ‘* Woman,” says M, Loudun, “the guardian of the hearth, 
is the last to abandon ancient customs and family traditions. She it 
is who places a sentiment in costume. To quit that is to break with 
the past—one’s race and ancestors. When the women of a country 
no longer wear the costume, that country no longer deserves a par- 
ticular name. It is undergoing change.” The language is in some- 
what better case. Still are there to be found some few who speak the 
Breton language only ; but they are very few, and are fast disappear- 
ing. When one dies, he is not replaced. Often the Breton peasant 
speaks his own language and understands French; but the latter is 
fast spreading, and, in the opinion of M. Loudun, no long period will 
elapse before that rough yet poetic language will have become the 
property of philologists and academicians. Alack, the day, for a lover 
of * the old order!” List to M. Loudun. 

Thus are modified or effaced the external features of this ancient people, and 
the railroad, which is advancing, ready to launch its waggons like an arrow into 
the heart of Armorica, will consummate the change. We must not be surprised 
at this. Costumes, towns, a language, institutions, must either be or not be. 
One thing only is unchanged in Brittany, and it is that which lies deepest in a 
people’s heart, the religion; and religion is the essence of the Breton character. 
“Savages and Turks,” said Chateaubriand, ‘cared only for my arms and my 
religion: the arms which protect a man’s body: the religion which is his soul.” 
Because Brittany is religious, therefore [says M. Loudun] is she still Brittany. 

The name of Chateaubriand must ever be connected with Brittany. 
He was a Breton; and his fellow countrymen are as proud of the fact 
as the inhabitants of Stratford are about Shakespeare. His grave is 
among the rocks of St. Malo, overlooking the sea of which he wrote so 
eloquently. A simple granite stone and a cross, but no inscription. 
That was his wish, and, as M. Loudun says, pride dictated it. When 
passers-by see the blank stone, they will say ‘‘ Chateaubriand.” By 
leaving it so, he compelled men to remember his name. 

Brittany is a province full of interest. In spite of what M. Loudun 
has said about the disappearance of old customs, many traces still 
exist to delight the heart of the antiquarian, At Morbihan, although 
the ancient language and costume no longer prevail there, the 
pilgrimage of St. Anne d’Auray (the patroness of Brittany) attracts 
thither persons from all parts of the province. ‘ All the costumes may 
be seen, and all the dialects of Brittany may be heard, there. The 
centre of Brittany is neither Rennes, nor Nantes, nor even Quimper. 
It is that little village of Morbihan, Saint Anned’Auray.” The shores 
of the Gulf of Morbihan are thickly sprinkled with relies of the past. 
There is that ancient town, Vannes, which once sent out great fleets to 
defend the independence of Gaul from the Roman. On the peninsula 
of Rhuis stands the castle of Sucinio, a ruin, but still solid and all but 
complete. Further on is the Convent of St. Gildas, where Abelard 
once lived. At the extreme end is a lofty hill on a level plain, the 
tumulus of Tumiac, an immense heap of earth and stones, the relic of 
the ancient kingdom of Armorica, in the interior of which are the 
chambers of sepulture in which the chiefs of the people were deposited. 
On the other shore of the gulf are other tumu!i, some higher than 
that of Tumiac ; whilst Druidical stones, dolmans, and'grottoes supply 
still further evidence of the bygone presence of the ancient religion of 
the province. On one of the dandes in this neighbourhood stands 
Cesar’s Table, a mighty table, standing where it has stood for two 
thousand years. 

Quimper, Quiberon, and Brest are more intimately connected with 
modern than with ancient history. Their memories are rather of the 
republican and Bonapartist wars than of Cesar’s invasion. It was at 
Quiberon that the republican Hoche, the son of a groom, vanquished 
the descendents of the old nobility, fighting for the Bourbons. 
Tallien belonged to Quiberon, and so did Rouget de Lisle, the author 
of the “ Marseillaise.” The execution of the emigrants who were taken 
at Quiberon by Hoche was a blow from which the nobility of France 
has never recovered. 


Par Evetixe Loupuy, Paris: 
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The chateau of Les Rochers, near Vitré, reminds us of that witty, 
pleasant woman of the world, Mme. Sévigné. Many of her famous 
letters describe her life at Les Rochers. Here she received the 
grandees of the province—‘t M. de Chaulnes, M. de Rohan, M. de 
Lavardin, MM. de Coétlogon, de Lokmaria, the Baron de Guais, and 
the Bishops of Rennes and St. Malo.” The house has scarcely changed 
since her time, and the salon in which she received this worshipful 
company still contains the carved wood and the bronzes of the period. 
The other Bretonchateau which is consecrated by literary reminiscences 
is that of Combourg, where Chateaubriand lived. M. Loudun 
evidently entertains no great veneration for the memory of that 
morbidly proud and gloomy man. The discrepancies between the 
reality and the description which the author of the somewhat 
pompous * Memoirs d’Outre-Tombe” gives of the chateau, excite 
the ire of M. Loudun, who compares his conduct in this respect with 
that of Mme. de Sévigné. 

Mme. de Sévigné did not describe her chateau. If she drops here and there 

a word or so about her park, her garden, her room, it is d propos of something 
that has taken place, something she has done there. It is not vanity that 
prompts her, for she could say no less; but by those few words she conveys an 
exact and true idea of the real state of thecase. When you visit her house you 
find what you expected to find. M. de Chateaubriand, on the contrary, has 
attempted to paint an imposing picture of the place where he spent his youth. 
For the great personage to be presented, nothing but a colossal frame would 
serve. The Combourg which is in the mind after reading the Memoirs is an 
immense castle, with vast and innumerable chambers, a stony desert, in which 
a hundred knights and their following might be easily accommodated. The 
village is as nothing. We see only the terrible fortress, black, threatening, 
isolated, standing in the midst of the woods. .... With the exception of some 
trees which have been cut down, nothing has been altered at Combourg. The 
great avenue near the meadow, the meadowitself, the chesnuts, the chateau, are 
untouched; but the impression received by no means agrees with that 
derived from the Memoirs. On arriving at the village, it is not without 
astonishment that we perceive that it is so large and so close to the chateau. 
It is not a little village, but almost a small town, with wide streets, houses of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The portal of the front court of the 
chateau opens directly upon one of the streets. But for its greater size, the 
chateau is just like one of the houses of the village, of which, indeed, it is an 
integral part. The chamber which serves for a vestibule is low and 
mean ; the court-yard is small and narrow, like those courts to Paris houses, 
which resemble a well between high walls. There are two or three rooms which 
would seem large in such a neighbourhood ; but not one of those vast chambers 
to be found in the really great chdteaux of Clisson, Tiffauges, or even of 
Sicinio. The rest are medium-sized chambers and little closets in the turrets. 
We seek in vain for that multitude of apartments which M. de Chateaubriand 
makes mention of, All may be easily counted and examined. Not only 
would it be impossible for a hundred knights and their suites to be com/ortable 
there ; but it may be depended upon that thirty persons would be considerably 
inconvenienced. 


For Chateaubriand’s parade of using poor and simple furniture, 
M. Loudun has even less mercy : 

They have brought hither the furniture which he had in his residence at Paris 
during his later years. A little iron bedstead, with calico curtains, an iron 
crucifix, an iron inkstand, and a table of the commonest wood. Behold the 
furniture of M. de Chateaubriand, ex- minister of state, ex-ambassador! What! 
Is that the table on which he wrote that pompous description of the castle of 
his ancestors, and on which, whilst he protested that he attached no importance 
to it, he took the pains to draw up, at the head of his memoirs, such a complete 
genealogy of his family? So much pride, with simpler furniture than even that 
of a monk's cell... . We are not deceived by this affected simplicity. It was 
not an error of the imagination, but a calculation. He wished to compel admi- 
ration by a contrast such as every body can understand. In the presence of his 
tomb every one must say ‘* What modesty!” 

M. Loudun gives elsewhere a charming description of the house and 
family of Achille de Clesieux, the Breton poet, at Saint-Ilan, whose 
genius—so far at least as we know of it—he seems greatly to over- 
rate. 

There is an interesting account of the new sea-port which has been 
recently called into existence at the mouth of the Loire, and which 
for rapidity of construction surpasses even Birkenhead. ‘‘ Ten years 
ago, Saint-Nazaire was a village of 500 souls ; there was no port, and 
nothing was to be seen but a few fishing smacks which anchored be- 
hind a small jetty. Now, it isa town of five thousand inhabitants, 
and in ten years more it will have thirty thousand.” There is now a 
harbour into which the largest vessels of commerce can find accomo- 
dation. Fortifications of great strength are also constructed. 

These immense works have been improvised in four years—improvised, but 
perfected. Vast quays of granite, immense docks, heavy iron gates, colossal 
cranes, deep excavations of the soil, enormous chains moved by powerful 
machines. All that man can invent that is strong enough to struggle with that 
light water which, as it licks the sides of the rock, wears them, breaks them, 
and bears them off. ... Already the principal merchants of Nantes have 
opened offices there; already the basin is filled with ships come from all parts 
of the world. You will find there those great American clippers of colossal 
dimensions, which measure 1800 tons, and draw twenty-four feet of water, like 
frigates. i 

Brittany is famous for its Pardons and its wrestlers. The Pardon 
is a religious féte, with a large admixture of the village fair. Mass 
first, and then sports and games. Wrestling is among the most 
popular of those sports, and it is a significant indication of the old 
affinity between Great Britain and little Brittany, that the favourite 
sport of Devonshire and Cornwall should obtain on the opposite coast 
of the Straits, and there only in all France. Judging from M. 
Loudun’s very graphic description of the Breton wrestling, it very 
closely resembles the Devonshire style, and the laws of the ring are 
as clearly laid down and as religiously kept at these Pardons, as at any 
of the great wrestling matches in England. The word Pardon has come 
to be somewhat familiarly known in England from the fact that a great 
composer has written an opera to a story supposed to be founded 








upon some incidents which took place at the Pardon of a little Breton 
town called Ploérmel. M. Meyerbeer’s “ Pardon de Ploérmel” hag 
very naturally lead many people to make the inquiry—What is a 
Pardon? Here they are answered. But the only difficulty is, that 
that Ploérmel has no Pardon. Many towns in the neighbourhood 
have; but Ploérmel has none. 

Had he [i. ¢., the composer in question] known Brittany he would have 
known that nowhere is the Breton character less marked than at Ploérmel, 
The language is not spoken there; the costume is no longer worn there; the 
manners are in no respect different from those of the rest of France. Ploérme| 
has not even a real Pardon. It is a dreary little town, without animation, 
such as one may meet with anywhere. It is no longer Brittany, but France. 

One of the worst signs of change in Brittany is that the new part 
of the ancient town of Pontivy has got the name of Napoléonville, 
What a name! M. Loudun has touched upon this disagreeable sub- 
ject with considerable discretion. ‘The partisans of the ancient 
royalty,” says he, “‘ give the name of Pontivy to the town, which 
people of to-day call Napoléonville. Both are in the right, but 
especially the latter.” Well, well; the censorship is no light matter 
in France just now, for all M. de Persigny’s protestations ; and 
M. Loudon might stand excused for a worse thing than this in con- 
sideration of this very agreeable volume about one of the most 
interesting parts of France. 








FICTION, 
The Broken Troth: a Tale of Village Life in Tuscany. From the 

Italian. By Putte Irerox. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
Manordean: a Novel. By Hersert Steere. London: Thomas 

Cantley Newby. 

HE “BROKEN TROTH.”—The original of which this work 
purports to be a translation was presented to him, as the writer 
assures us, “* by a young Italian poet, who recommended its perusal 
in the following terms: ‘This book has at least the merit of being 
true to nature, and will help you to understand what our peasantry 
really are. When you travel through the country districts of Tus- 
cany, you will see Cecco lounging up every village street ; Giannina 
glancing at you from under many a handkerchief; Rosa, with her 
motherly face and her eternal distaff, at every cottage-door ; you will 
find Dr. Matteo in far too many apothecaries’ shops; and the kind- 
hearted sententious priest wherever. the priests are poor.’” And the 
writer, vouching from his ‘town experience” to the truth of this 
verdict, forthwith ‘‘ presents the tale to the English reader as the 
best, if not the only true, picture of Tuscan peasant life he has been 
able to meet with.” 

The question occurs, Is this to be depended upon as a bond fide 
statement ? We do not quite know. If the tale be of such admitted 
excellence its author is likely to be known ; and if he be so, his name 
should surely have been given. Farther, a “ young Italian poet,” 
whom Mr. Ireton, though no doubt proud of his acquaintance, declines 
to indicate more clearly, is not a figure to inspire us with any excessive 
degree of confidence. Mr. Ireton will perhaps excuse our hinting 
that his preface may, after all, be merely a puff preliminary, somewhat 
skilfully devised. Witb every respect for the ‘‘ young Italian poet,” 
who may, or may not exist, we scarcely think that the book, read 
simply on its own merits, will quite bear out his eulogium and that of 
his friend. As a picture of local manners, and of life as specially 
developing itself in and through them, it does not, we confess, strike 
us as so unapproachably vivid and picturesque. Superficial aspects 
are probably rendered with suflicient truth; but there does 
not, in this way, seem to be anything necessarily beyond the 
reach of a foreigner of competent talent, who has —* by 
fair opportunities of studying the country and people. In its 
delineation of character the book cannot be said to be strong. 
Of the figures ostentatiously paraded in the preface, that of Cecco 
alone seems to us a spirited and successful study. Riant, reckless, 
dissipated, devil-may-care, yet affectionate and fine-hearted withal, 
he is really a likeable blackguard enough, and looks thoroughly racy 
of the soil. But in the others there seems little distinctive or nicely 
marked. Giannina is vividly rendered; but is really a very ordi- 
nary type of the spoiled, self-willed beauty and flirt all the world 
over. Rosa is a good mother ; and, if it be interesting to be informed 
that good mothers exist in Italy as elsewhere, we may admit there 1s 
meaning in the character. Dr. Matteo is merely a coarse brute, 
utterly ignorant of his profession, and not very long ago we met with 
him, practising with much success in Yorkshire. The reader must be 
more of a witch than we are, who, from the study of figures such as 
these, can derive any clear and accurate knowledge of the Tuscan 
peasantry. But, perhaps, the weakest character in the book is the 
hero, Stefanino. He is meant to be a model of all the virtues ; and the 
writer, in trying to bespeak our respect, contrives to secure our con- 
tempt for him. In our desire to be brief if possible, we must 
decline to indicate at length the passionate relations subsisting be- 
tween him and Giannina. Could we afford space to do so, it would not 
be difficult to establish the weakness and ineptitude of the treatment. 

We have judged this book more severely than we might otherwise 
have been disposed to do, because by its preface it seemed to challenge 
criticism by somewhat of a high standard. ‘Treating it as merely 4 
“novel of the season,” a good deal might be said for it. The narra- 
tive is easy and flowing, and the plot, though of such elements as are 
familiar to us, is complicated with considerable skill. 
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After reading the first chapter or two of “‘ Manordean,” by Herbert 
Steele, a person in the least degree impatient might be pardoned if he 
closed the book a little angrily, and declined to concern himself farther 
with it. We have seldom seen a work which opened with less pro- 
mise. The first chapter is elaborately descriptive of the village of that 
name, and is occupied for the most part with the adventures of a 
brook which runs through it. The writing is of the most childish 
character. ‘It sprang to light with a little tiny jet in infant bright- 
ness. It ran on for a score yards, and then met a stubborn bank, 
which even in its young strength,” &c. ‘ Then, fresh from the fight, 
it flowed on steadily, and was kissed in the open meadow by the loving 
sun,” and so forth. “Then it met with adversity, for rock after 
rock had to be met and overcome, or overpassed and evaded.” 
But, again, the stream “got sedate.” Presently, however, it 
relapses into wildness, and goesdown a cataract of four feet, “ its 
sparkling spray haloing it with a liquid glory.” After which it 
proceeds to ‘cool its heated brow, or to seek retirement that it may 
repose on its laurels” by ‘“‘making a quick, sudden dart into an 
impenetrable ravine,” whither we must decline to follow it. This is 
obviously the writing of a school-girl, and we are treated to just 
twelve pages of it to start with. That a book which begins so 
deplorably, should develop into anything even tolerable no one could 
venture to predict. 

The story improves as it proceeds, and the writer, interested in her 
subject (we assume that Herbert Steele is a lady), and working it 
out simply and earnestly, with little irrelevant or superfluous, succeeds in 
interesting the reader. Sorrow, no less in its int »nsity than its apathy 
and unexpected alleviations, looks familiar upon these pages. ‘The 
mental history of the heroine is well given; her resolution and 
despondency, her clinging hopes, her doubts and restless, weary 
longings, are all in their turn indicated with intimate knowledge and 
much truth of feeling. The mere writing cannot be said to be of 
special merit ; and every way there are traces throughout of the im- 
maturity and inexperience which are rampant in the opening chapters. 
But if the reader will make some slight allowance, he will find that 
the little work (it has the immense merit of being in one volume), 
particularly in its later passages, has genuine and unassuming merit. 





We have also received: No. IV. of Mr. O’Flanagan’s version of the 
Yelverton case—(Gentle Blood; or, the Secret Marriage. (Henry Lea.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. A. Castréns Foreliisninger i Finsk Mytologi. (M. A. Castrén’s 

Lectures on Finnish Mythology.) Helsingfors. pp. 332. 

E ARE PRONE TO CALL A MAN’S WORK 
IMPERFECT if he has been stricken down in the midst 
thereof. Yet, perhaps, his work is never so perfect as when this fatality 
occurs. The fragments of his being are gathered by pious and reverent 
hands into a colossal whole. Better that our work should outlive us, 
than that we should outlive our work. They who have been called 
away before their time have been Earth’s real redeemers. Leaving a 
grand ideal unsatisfied, they have incited and emboldened all mankind 
to realise it, ‘The blessedness of dying young has been poetically 
celebrated ; yet to elevate here a poetical sentiment to a philosophical 
truth, we must look less at him who falls down at his most valiant 
noon to rise no more, than at those immortal principles which he 
perished to serve. 

Much was Ottfried Miiller’s premature death lamented. A brave 
and gifted man who passed away more prematurely even than Miiller 
was Matthias Alexander Castrén. Still more, however, in the case of 
the distinguished Finnish than in that of the distinguished Ger- 
—— has the heritage of glory and genius proved infinitely 

itful. 

We must limit ourselves to a few naked particulars respecting 
Castrén's life. On some future occasion, from materials not now 
fully at our command, we hope to furnish an ampler biography. 
Castrén was born at Tervola, in the North of Finland, on the 2nd 
December, 1813. From 1830 to 1836 he studied at Helsingfors. He 
devoted himself to philology and ethnography. All his pursuits had 
a patriotic inspiration and aspiration. Whatsoever related to Finland, 
and to the races, languages, literatures, religions, customs, traditions, 
cognate to the Finnish, grew less into a fixed, comprehensive pursuit 
than, alas! into the devouring fever of his career. Scarcely had he 
finished his preparatory course when his travels into the Asiatic terri- 
tories of Russia, and his explorations as a scholar, assumed the same 
——* proportions. After his return from his last great journey 

€ was appointed professor of the Finnish language and literature in 
the Helsingfors University. He had just entered on what, after ter- 
rible hardships and extraordinary adventures, promised to be rest, 
when he was called to a rest of a deeper kind. Disease assailed him, 
and his worn, exhausted frame had not power to resist it. On the 
7th of May, 1852, he died, not much more than thirty-eight years of 
age. He was succeeded in his professorship by Elias Lonnrot, who 
has done more than any other to give to the literature of Finland a 
commanding position among the literatures of the world. 

One of Castrén’s most famous literary achievements was the trans- 
lation into Swedish of the “ Kalewala,” the national epic of the Finnish 
people, which Elias Linnrot was the first to mould into an organic 
and harmonious poem, and which has been rendered, we know not 
with what success, into French and German; but we believe not yet 


into English, though Longfellow has attempted to imitate some of its 
forms. Except the translation of the “‘ Kalewala,” reports to learned 
societies, articles in periodicals, Castrén had given slender sign of his 
literary vigour. The vast stores which he had so painfully accumu- 
lated, he was torn away when about to arrange and fructify: they 
went down with him to the grave. The Finnish Society of Literature, 
the Scientific Society of St. Petersburg, and Castrén’s friends, have 
displayed commendable zeal in offering to the world everything from 
his pen which had made any approach to completion. Much was of 
course fragmentary, yet not on that account to be neglected. The St. 
Petersburg Scientific Society has published his grammars and dic- 
tionaries of one or two Asiatic languages kindred to the Finnish ; to 
the Finnish Society of Literature we are indebted for five volumes of 
Castrén’s miscellaneous productions under the title of ‘* Northern 
Journeys and Researches.” One of these volumes contains Castrén’s 
** Lectures on Finnish Mythology.” 

This was one of the earliest subjects to which Castrén turned his 
thoughts; it was doomed to be the last with which they were occu- 
pied. The lectures, begun in the autumn of 1851, were interrupted 
by Castrén’s illness. When confined to bed and too weak and weary 
to bear any but a recumbent posture, Castrén continued to write 
with a lead pencil what he knew he could never deliver. After a 
while he was too completely prostrated to take the pencil in his hand, 
and he had to leave imperfect a work which lay so near to his heart. 

With their unavoidable defects, and though sketchy and popular 
rather than elaborate and systematic, these lectures have a ripeness 
and a richness which we are not likely soon to meet in any treatise on the 
same topic. Hasty writing never does any harm if hasty thinking 
has not preceded it. Castrén’s editor—Charles Gustavus Borg—con- 
fesses that these are hasty compositions; but he asserts, and this 
needs no proof, that Castrén, in discoursing on Finnish mythology, 
was merely pouring forth a small part of that abundance which had 
been gathering in his mind from his earliest youth. 

It has been observed that only two branches of what the learned 
Germans have been pleased to call the Uralo-Finnish race—those 
whom we usually understand by the name of Fins, and the Magyars 
in Hungary—have succeeded in creating a national literature. But 
an important difference has been remarked between the Magyars and 
the Fins. Among the Magyars culture was an occidental, chiefly a 
German influence, and spread from the higher classes downward. 
Magyar literature has been a political growth and a political necessity, 
and has been becoming thoroughly national only since the people 
began to dream of that absolute independence which no doubt they 
will finally achieve. The late illustrious Count Stephen Széchenyi— 
the dearer to his countrymen for his unhappy fate—was a passionate 
admirer both of England and of English institutions. How much 
must this have leavened and shaped the utterances both of his lips and 
of his pen! And probably England will ere long be for the Magyars 
both a literary and a political model. The literature of the Fins has 
sprung entirely from popular phantasy, custom, and tradition. It is 
maintained by competent critics that the popular songs of the Fins, 
which form not so much the basis of their literature as the literature 
itself, have lived from age to age in a purity far beyond that 
of the great Indian epics, of Homer, and of the Niebelungenlied, 
and with which the popular songs of the Servians alone can 
compare. Still the most genuine traditional poetry must be subject 
to change and corruption, while continually liable to be transfigured 
and transfused by foreign elements. The traditional poetry of the Fins, 

does not form an exception. It was affected, more or less profoundly, 
by successive political conquests; the last, the knavish and brutal 
Russian conquest of rather more than fifty years ago; above all, it 
suffered from the overthrow of Paganism by Christianity. New ideas 
blended with or effaced the ancient. Yet it is in the popular songs of 
the Fins that the features of Finnish mythology must mainly be 
sought—a mythology which carries us back to the Pagan times. It is 
true that many tribes in Northern Asia, of the same race as the Fins, 
remain heathens. And it would seem legitimate by analogy to con- 
clude that the superstitious phantasies and praetices of those tribes 
formerly prevailed among the Fins. Still, how notable and energetic 
is the part which climate plays in superstition! And, shut up in the 
north, on the boundary of the Arctic world, the Fins could not fail to 
deviate immensely from their wild and wandering kindred, who had 
the vastest regions of the earth as their domain. Castrén is not 
a theorist, has no crochets, no paradoxes, makes no hazardous asser- 
tions, and uses no Jesuitical arguments. He quotes freely from 
the Finnish popular poems; but he quickly sees where there is a 
Christian, a Scandinavian, or a Sclavonic trace. From his know- 
ledge of the Asiatic tribes, acquired by travel and otherwise, he brings 
the freshest and most interesting illustrations, but he does not over- 
look the diversities caused by time and place. Finnish mythology 
and the related mythologies seem never to have risen much above the 
deification of the elements; and hence the schamanism—the 
sorcery—characterising them. Before the greatest objects in na- 
ture, before the most terrible phenomena, the schaman—the conjurer— 
is not supposed to have much power. He trembles like the most 
ignorant man in the tribe at thunder; and is puzzled and alarmed 
by an eclipse, though he may pretend to exert an appeasing and atoning 
empire in the face of the lurid glare. The Finnish mythology is 
gloomy and vague ; it has no beautiful symbolism; but it is wonder- 
fully fertile in peopling the sky, the air, the sea, the earth, and the 





subterranean realms. All nature is feared, all nature swarms with 
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malignant demons and cruel capricious imps; all nature is a fairy- 
land—but a fairyland of darkness; an infinite, omnipotent, 
Caliban looks through the sullen clouds as they open for a 
moment to close again more leaden than ever. Even the dead 
_—those in life the most beloved—harden into a kind of fiends. 
The schaman has to deal with them as with foes. Mythologies are 
always boundlessly instructive, impressive ; but sunshine is needed to 
make a mythology attractive. The Finnish mythology wants 
this sunshine, and therefore is by no means attractive, though 
exceedingly curious. If it has not the grandeur of the Scandinavian 
mythology, neither has it the monotony thereof, The more a 
race is conquering, the less its mythology is varied. Con- 
querors are naturally led to hero worship, and hero worship 
inevitably conducts to the recognition of a personal deity as 
the king of heroes, as the force of forces. But round this naked 
stupendous fact how little of myth, of symbol, can grow! Yet that 
group of nations, of which the Fins are a residue, and which some 
have attempted to identify with the ancient Scythians, were driven 
more and more, as the vanquished, from the centre of Asia to the 
northern extremities of Asia and to Europe. Now, if we are victors 
over men, we dream that we can be victors to the same extent over 
nature ; but if men subdue us we dread that nature will be able 
to subdue us too, The raw, but real, pantheism of the Fins and 
their brethren is, therefore, easily accounted for. It was the expres- 
sion of their resignation—we might almost say of their despair. The 
most comprehensive word employed by the Fins in reference to the 
Divine was Jumala, meaning—first, Heaven; secondly, the God of 
Heaven ; and thirdly, a Divinity in general. With the Chinese the 
word Tien signifies both Heaven and Heaven’s God. And Castrén 
shows that the use of the same word for Heaven and for the God of 
Heaven was not rare, But the distinctions of pantheism involve 
nothing abstract. Pantheism is not necessarily materialistic, indeed 
sometimes pantheism may be the only mode by which the mate- 
rialistic can be shunned. It is not to the spiritual, it is to the 
abstract that pantheism is opposed. We have more than once asserted 
that the Infinite, which is commonly represented as a mature and 
philosophical, is an early and infantile conception. Men march from 
the infinite to the finite, but there is an intermediate point. They 
behold the infinite simply as the infinite: then they discover that it 
is a concrete, a vital unity: then, following out, not aspeculative, but 
an instinctive process, they break this unity into myriad parts, 
each of which is armed with a mysterious, it may be a formidable 
life. It would be wrong, however, to say, after the fashion of the 
Epicureans, that fear alone, or that fear chiefly, first made the 
gods. In religion there is a dim, strange sympathy superior and 
anterior to all other feelings. If it could be shown, and doubtless 
it would not be difficult to show, that men worshipped Thunder 
before anything else, it would not be thereby demonstrated that fear 
was the primordial agent in giving birth to the gods—that shallow 
dogma of those from whom the gods have ever been the remotest. 
In truth, men are for a season contented with expressing by simple 
joy their sympathy with the Divine in the Universe. When Fear 
comes in, it demands formal, regular adoration; then, presently, in 
this adoration, joy claims its share ; not till long after does the moral 
sense intervene ; but, when it is once thoroughly aroused, it asserts 
its rights with immense and irresistivle effect. And it is frequently 
in the rudest religions that it claims the largest authority. It 1s 
the civilised man who is often the most truly the savage in reference 
to the relations between the religious and the moral. A religion is 
not to be censured for the folly, the fraud, or the crime, of its pro- 
fessors ; and Christianity cannot be held responsible for the sins of 
Christians. But we are not aware of any except Christian systems 
in which « supposed orthodoxy, or the performance of a rite, or a 
tardy, and it may be a transient, repentance, is pictured as a suf- 
ficient atonement for a moral offence—and verily the influence of 
Christianity is profoundly weakened thereby. In the Finnish 
and the related mythologies there is an admirable conception, 
along with a strict enforcement of justice, with which even the 
schaman is not allowed to interfere; for the individual’s guilt 
the individual himself must suffer—both here and hereafter. There 
is even a touch of the humorous in the punishments inflicted in the 
infernal abodes. An old woman put water in the milk which she sold 
to her customers ; she is condemned for all eternity to separate the 
water from the milk by means of seven pitchers, which she fills and 
empties one after another. A young woman sold butter, in which she 
concealed stones to increase the weight ; for all eternity round her 
neck and arms large stones are hung which she cannot stir. Women 
were employed by neighbours to spin wool or to wind yarn; but they 
stole what was entrusted to them; each of them is condemned for all 
eternity to have a ball of yarn in her throat, which she tries in vain 
to swallow. This we deem an exceedingly honest Hell—a thing 
much needed in these days when the Gospel of the conventicle is, 
that tradesmen may adulterate their goods, defraud the public, and 
rob the poor, if they only cant loud enough about Faith, ‘The super- 
titions really objectionable are not those which, judged by reason, are 
absurd, but those which, judged by the moral sense, are degrading. 
Much is absurd in the Finnish, as in all mythologies ; but little which 
does not strengthen the commands of conscience. Apart, however, 
from all moral or philosophical speculations, Professor Castrén’s book 
will be found an opulent repertory of striking information about 
hitherto hidden from us races and religions. Atticus. 





Social Science : being Selections from John Cassell’s Prize Essays, by 
Working Men and Women. With Notes. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 1861. pp. 360. 

HERE IS SOMETHING ENVIABLE in the good fortune 
which enables a man to benefit his neighbours socially, introduce 
poor but meritorious genius to public notice, and, last, but not least, 

- money into his own purse. We are happy in believing that at 

east one eminent publishing firm has discovered this desirable area- 

num, and we certainly do not feel inclined to dispute, in their case, that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. Nor do we think that it should at 
all detract from the merits of that active but not very romantic bene- 
volence, of which the volume before us is a memorial, that the publisher 
evidently had a keen eye to business evenin aiding genius and benefiting 
the world socially, Originally the publisher of the volume before us 
offered ten prizes of 5/. each for the best essay on ten subjects, selected, 
we suppose, by himself, and relating to social economy. These essays 
were to be written by members of the working-classes exclusively, and 
so “ cordially” was the invitation to compete for these prizes accepted 
that more than five hundred essays were sent in to the adjudicators, 

Of course this copious flow of essayism required a greater number of 

rewards than could be derived from 50/., however judiciously divided. 

Extra premiums were necessarily called for, and, ** in order to raise a 

fund for supplying these additional premiums, Mr. Cassell contributed 

25l., and was very handsomely assisted by other gentlemen, who 

shared his deep interest in the progress of social science, among whose 

names we may mention those of Titus Salt, M.P., Robert Hanbury, 

M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, &c. The entire sum subscribed for this 

additional fund amounted to 81/. 12s,, and was divided among ninety- 

seven competitors, some receiving money, others books and money, 
and others books alone, the volumes varying in value according to the 
merit of the composition to which they were awarded.” At the com- 
mencement of the volume we have a list of the prizes given in 
sums not less than 2/. 10s. These amount to 91/1. The total of the 
whole sum to be distributed was 131/. 12s., of which Mr. Cassell 
generously contributed 75/. As we have just said, 91/ of this were 
distributed in money, and the remaining 40/. 12s. (which, by the way, 
was dexterously split into no less than 120 prizes) was given away 
either in money or in the shape—which, we feel sure, must have been 
more generally acceptable, as well as infinitely more profitable—of 

‘* Cassell’s Biblical Educator,” ‘* Cassell’s Art Treasures Exhibition,” 

“* Cassell’s Science Popularly Explained.” We all know how in 

Greece a crown of parsley became a deathless prize, and how 

it was distributed to the successful champions by the noblest 

hands in the Greek world. We are bound to add that Mr. 

Cassell has very properly not neglected to find fitting adjudica- 

tors for his ‘* parsley crowns.” ‘These were the Earls of Car- 

lisle and Shaftesbury, the late Bishop of Durham, Lord Brougham, 
and Earl Russell, the ex-Chancellor of Ireland, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 

Bart., Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P., 

and M. D. Hill, Esq., Q.C., Kecorder of Brighton. Never, probably, 

since money was first coined, has the not very magnificent sum of 

131/. 10s. had so many noble, learned, and judicious trustees to assist 

in its proper disposal. Each of these ten noblemen and gentlemen 

must have read at least once through fifty separate essays, incumbered 
moreover with that illegible handwriting and mis-spelling from which 
the brightest geniuses when uneducated are not exempt. Where Earl 

Russell found time to fulfil this duty we are puzzled to say ; we notice, 

however, that for some time past Sir F. Kelly has taken no briefs. 

if we turn now from the titled adjudicators to the untitled contri- 
butors, we must admit that the latter, on the whole, have written very 
valuable papers. Occasionally, perhaps, there is somewhat too much 
triumph in the shout with which a writer announces the discovery 
that a man ought to wash his hands and face at least once a day, and 
change his shirt twice a week or even oftener; but we are bound to 
recollect that some discoveries, like that of Galileo formerly, are still 
by no means popularly received. 

We open the volume almost at random, and we light upon an essay 
headed by the name of *‘ Eliza Stark, Wife of a Shipsmith.” There 
is really a very considerable amount of shrewd common sense in this 
essay, put plainly and forcibly; but nevertheless we cannot help 
thinking that we detect some slight symptoms of shrewism in the 
shrill protests of Mrs. Stark against all the shortcomings of the male 
creation. She is exactly—at least so we could fancy—that sort of 
careful, keen-eyed housewife, whose ill-humour is terrible on washing- 
morning, and in whose eyes the non-use of a mat on a wet day is an act 
of petty treason. She has selected ** Temperance” for her theme, 
and here she has it all her own way; as women, happily for their 
husbands, and more happily for themselves, are not very often given 
up to strong drink. Mrs. Stark—we hope heartily not from her own 
experience—is very voluble upon the manifold miseries of intempe- 
rance. She has taken out the whole ticket for teetotalism, Occa- 
sionally, we are afraid, her sermonising misleads her from her text. 
Thus, we are told: 

Some may think there is no direct blessing from Almighty God upon total 
abstinence; but I can prove it isa mistake. Let me beg of you to open your 
Bibles and turn to the 3d:h chapter of the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and 
there you will read, as plain as Sacred Writ can be, the direct words of 
the Majesty of Heaven, where he directs his servant Jeremiah to send for 
the whole house of the Rechabites and set wine before them to tempt 
them. Commencing at the 5th verse, you read: ‘* And I set befure the'sons of 
the house of the Rechabites pots full of wine, and cups, and I said unto them, 
Drink ye wine. Lut they said, We will drink no wine: for Jonadab, the son 
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of Rechab our father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons for ever.” This was merely a trial of their principle, to make 
them an example to future generations. What are the blessings promised by 
him who never changes? ‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Because ye have obeyed commandment of Jonadab your father, and kept all his 
precepts, and done according to all that he hath commanded you: therefore 
thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Jonadab the son of Rechab shall 
not want a man to stand before me for ever.” Ought not this Divine assurance 
to be enough to satisfy the most sceptical upon the blessings of temperance ? 
Every father ought to be a Jonadab in his own family; then might he claim 
for his own the same blessing. Temperance has the direct blessing of Omui- 
potence. 

No doubt temperance has, but hardly, Mrs. Slack, that teetotalism 
which you call temperance. We suppose the editor agrees with 
Mrs. Slack’s commentary on the text, as he professes to say when he 
does not, and no note expresses his dissent in the present case. The 
editor, we observe, fears “that the lowering of the duty on wines, 
together with the Wine Licences Bill—measures passed during the 
year 1860—have only given greater facilities for the indulgence of 
that pernicious habit which has so long been the curse of the 
country.” The editor also quotes approvingly the dictum of another 
essayist, in which he asserts that ‘‘ through a great part of the United 
States it would be considered a shame for the ministers of religion to 
take wine.” 

Mrs. Slack has quoted a text correctly and interpreted it, we think, 
wrongly. Mr. James Walker, biscuit-maker, on the other hand, 
makes his readers (with the assent of the editor) a present of an 
apostolic text which is not to be found in the New Testament. 
“ Whoever,” Mr. Walkerwrites, ‘‘fulfilsthis condition [ofbeing cleanly 
in his habits] will never fail to find to him [query, himself?] there is 
more truth and wisdom in the apostolic saying that ‘ cleanliness is 
next to godliness’ than perhaps he ever supposed.” This Apostle 
was no other than John Wesley, who asserted that “ cleanliness was 
the next thing to goodliness,” i. e., beauty. 

Mr. Thomas Watson, painter, writes on ‘‘ Courtesy,” and we 
venture to point out his suggestion to some of those ready-handed 
litérateurs who are ever prepared to enlighten the public on all 
matters, from elephant-shooting to tight boots : 

Let us have a small manual or catechism embodying the essential parts of 
courtesy, devoid of ceremony, in the clearest and simplest manner, in short 
sentences, easy to be understood and remembered, and let its maxims be put in 
practice as much as possible in the schools. Working men in general despise the 
ceremonial part of good breeding in one of their class, as foppish, vain, frivolous, 
ludicrous, servile imitation of the gentry, and altogether out of keeping with his 
position; whereas an energetic man, rising in the world, educating himself, 
adopting the manners of the more polished classes as he presses upward into 
their ranks, is considered quite consistent in so doing—so inveterate is the pre- 
judice that politeness is only fit for the upper classes. Even these classes would 
consider it a little incongruous were two workmen in their shirt sleeves [seen] 
touching their paper caps to each other. A manual of popular good manners, 
therefore, must not treat of drawing-room, dining-room, or ball-room etiquette, 
or the parents of scholars will look upon it as an insult to their poverty, and 
will effectual!y oppose its teachings. Let it not, then, be got up in defiance of 
working men’s prejudices, but be based on the broad principle of forbearance 
and courtesy to one another, which, if they once learn and practise, will be ex- 
tended to all with whom they come in contact. 


The opinions of Mr. H. C. Edwards, gun engraver, will hardly be 
popular with our contemporary the Saturday Review, as far as the 
cheap press is concerned. 


All these directions would be in vain; in vain, too, as far as self-education 
goes, would be all the discipline and control which we might submit ourselves to; 
unprofitable, nay, positively insulting, all the parade as to the benefits of educa- 
tion to the masses, and utterly useless the efforts of social science agitators ; 
but for the one thing which gives them all reality, value, and efliciency—the 
fandamental fact upon which they all depend and rest: I mean the cheap press 
of this country. I do not for one moment hesitate in according it the first 
place among the many and diversified agencies which exist for promoting 
popular education. All educational schemes and theories assume this, are based 
on this, and shape their ends accordingly ; but it is not the less the great agent, 
and that to which, in no mean degree, any measure of success which may attend 
them is attributable. Nay, more; 1 believe that the cheap press, under the 
direction of enterprising, able, and sagacious men, is a system of popular education 
in itself, and needs but that the masses should be taught how to avail themselves of 
its advantages to make it the most effective and successful of any seheme which the, 
ingenuity of man can ever devise. Men’s written and printed thoughts have ever 
been, even in the darkest and rudest periods of our history, the true moral and 
intellectual lights of the world; but it has been reserved for us and our children 
to have these lights and treasures placed within the reach of all, even the 
humblest. It is this, more than anything else, which constitutes the crowning 
glory of the invention of printing. 

One would almost imagine that Mr. Edwards’s gun “ engraving ” 
has something to do with printing. 

Mrs, Louisa Bell, seamstress, has apparently been reading Dr. 
Johnson and Malthus together ; at least, we could fancy so from the 
sesquipedal thunders which she launches against indiscreet marriages. 
No male Mormon of the Clubs could find stronger reasons against 
early courtships and marriages than does Mrs. Bell, seamstress. We 
fancy that in the following experience of the writer there is much 
sad truth. 

How many grown-up sons of working men there are who refuse to main- 
tain parents in infirmity or old age, and who throw them on the last resource 
which the honest labourer has, and to which he has ever the strongest reluctance 
to resort—the workhouse! Filial duty among the working classes is, indeed, a 
virtue rarer than the philanthropist would willingly acknowledge; for, when 
the obvious duty of self-support is taught, and roughly taught by working 

arents, natural love of kindred becomes overlooked, and the child retorts the 
maa Ea the father indirectly has taught—‘‘every one for himself and God 
or us all.’ 


We have now quoted sufficiently from the volume before us; the 














360 closely printed pages of which have not been too dearly purchased 


by the proprietor at the cost of 751. There is really much sound 
sense to be found in its pages, though nothing new, so far as we have 
been able to discover. Still it is possible that admonitions from 
working men and women may touch the hearts of their fellows much 
more nearly than well-phrased discourses from lords and gentlemen. 
The book itself is decidedly worth reading, if only to learn how work- 
ing operatives think and write; and, though some of the writers com- 
plain of the ingratitude which working people perennially show to 
each other, we are happy to see that they are not all forgetful of the 
merits of the works published by the chief donor of the prizes, which 
are more than once recommended as “‘ pre-eminently” the works for 
the working classes. 

The Modern Confectioner: a Practical Guide to the Latest and most 
Improved Methods for making the various Kinds of Confectionery; with the 
Manner of Preparing and Laying out Desserts: adapted for Private Families 
or Large Establishments. By Witt1am Jeanes, Chief Confectioner at 
Messrs. Gunter’s. With numerous Illustrations. (J.C. Hotten. pp. 224.) 
—When a housekeeper of moderate means takes up the immortal work of 
the great Careme, and opens it at a receipt beginning with “ take six 
red grouse and boil them in three bottles of Burgundy,” or with “ get 
some tasteful dishes made at your silversmith’s,” she knows, without 
further inquiry, that, however valuable as a contribution to culinary 
literature it may be, it is not likely to be of much service to her. Notso, 
however, with this volume by Mr. William Jeanes, chief confectioner and 
fabricator of cates and delicates at Gunter’s—at Gunter’s of world-wide 
(certainly of fashionable world-wide) reputation. Of course it is not to 
be supposed that the moderate housekeeper will add to her Jatterie all the 
wonderful apparatus for mixing, melting, moulding, spinning, freezing, 
baking, and in every conceivable way manufacturing and cooking the 
various compounds of eggs, butter, milk, sugar, fruit, described in this 
volume. These things can only be of service to the confectioner in large 
practice, or to the cook of a wealthy family or great club. Yet the wife 
of a working-man may get here a capital receipt for buns, marmalade, 
gooseberry jam, or any other of those delicacies with which, even out of 
her husband’s frugal means, she can afford to celebrate the visit of a 
friend, or the anniversary of some well-remembered family event. The 
receipts here given are mainly confined to confectionery proper, such as 
preparations of sugar, syrups, preserved fruits, compotes, fruits in brandy 
and liqueurs, jams and marmalades, jellies, fruit and other pastes, bottled 
fruits, cream and other ices, biscuits and cakes, and so forth. There 
are, indeed, some receipts for cooling drinks, which do not strictly belong 
to confectionery, and also some useful directions for the selection and 
arrangement of desserts in accordance with the supplies afforded by the 
changeful seasons. Mr. Jeanes, adopting the spirit of the liturgy, is 
evidently for giving us our fruits in due season, and we agree with him. 
Who cares for strawberries at Christmas, though bought at half-a-crown 
per ounce ? Some one said of Dr. Kitchener’s “ Oracle” that it was such 
capital reading that it gave you an appetite for your dinner to look over 
afew pages. Mr. Jeanes is more matter of fact than this; but his receipts 
lose nothing in perspicuity by the absence of extraneous ornament. He 
quotes neither from Mr. Walker nor Brillat de Savarin ; but he tells you 
in the clearest way possible how to make a plum cake—and that is, after 
all, the main use of a cookery book. Though, with regard to these 
things, we are much inclined to apply to cookery generally the sagacious 
maxim which Mr. Jeanes enunciates as to Ornamental Iceing, and to say 
that “a few lessons from a practised hand, with diligence and good taste 
on the part of a young practitioner, are of much more value than any 
directions that might be given in a book.” 

Fires and Conflagrations. Chemistry of Combustion. Causes of Failure of 
the Brigade System. With Advice how to Act in Case of Fire. By W. H. 
Putuuirs. (Effingham Wilson. pp. 35.)—Although this pamphlet is by 
the inventor of a machine for extinguishing or “annihilating” fire, and 
(naturally enough) contains a great deal in praise of the “ Annihilator,” 
there is much sensible advice with regard to fire, and the best mode 
of encountering that dangerous and insidious enemy, which every body may 
read with profit. One piece of udvice recommends itself at once by its 
obvious excellence. It is that, when it has been ascertained that there is 
fire in a room, of which the door and windows are shut and the shutters 
are up, the door should not be hastily opened. Fire, under such circum- 
stances, if kept shut up, will go out for want of air. There is also some 
excellent advice about the best mode of conduct when fire attacks the 
dress, and, further, as to the treatment of burns. 

Map of the Seat of War in America, (E. Stanford.)—By issuing thus 
promptly a well designed map of the seat of war in the States, Mr. Stan- 
ford has supplied a want which many must have felt who are interested 
in the momentous questions now being debated there. The map is on an 
ample scale,and embraces the whole field from Canada to North Carolina. 

We have also received a pamphlet entitled Government Reform in Eng- 
land and America. By A. Alison, Esq. (G. H. Nicholls.) The Works 
of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. Vol. 11. (Edinburgh: James Nicholl. Lon- 
don: J. Nisbet and Co.) 





THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


HE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of Macmillan’s opens with the first 
T part of an essay on “Good and Evil,” by Dr. Felix Eberty, 
described as “of the University of Breslau, author of ‘The Stars 
and the Earth’”’—a curious little treatise, which appeared some 
years ago, of which (to quote the words of Mr. Masson) “ the effect 
was to show how, by an original treatment of certain physical 
conceptions furnished us by sidereal astronomy, some metaphysical 
notions of a high and abstruse character, might be made familiar and 
interesting to the popular understanding.” As we do not remember that 
this treatise ever came under our notice, we are content to accept this 
account of it, and without stopping to inquire into the possibility of ever 
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making “high and abstruse metaphysical notions familiar and interesting 
to the popular understanding,” or as to what constitutes a “ physical- 
conception,” we may proceed to notice that this essay has been offered by 
Dr. Eberty to Macmillan’s, and has been accepted in the belief that 
‘‘whatever may be thought of the soundness of the speculation, it is sure 
to attract, by the novel trains of thought which it suggests, those 
who have any taste for such philosophical discussions.” Of the essay itself, 
it is an extremely well-written and well-reasoned composition, though 
we must confess that we have not detected anything especially novel 
in the views put forth. That good and evil are terms which should in 
strictness be applied to the intentions of men, and not to their actions as 
actions, does not strike us as a new proposition; nor is the truth pre- 
sented to us for the first time that men are, for the most part, very much 
alike, and that human nature must be studied from a contemplation of 
the species rather than the dissection of the individual. Probably, how- 
ever, the second part of the essay, which is yet to come, may develope 
something more novel than this. In a well-written paper, Mr. Masson 
does brave battle with Mr. Buckle for his under-estimation of the Scottish 
Presbyterians. The phrase employed by Mr. Buckle which has given 
special offence, is where he speaks of Baillie, Binning, Durham, Fleming, 
Fraser, Gillespie, Henderson, and Rutherford, “and the rest of that 
monkish rabble.” Mr. Masson shows that Mr. Buckle knows little or 
nothing of these divines, and that in some cases he misapprehends what 
he knows. The concluding passage, in which Mr. Masson asserts the 
importance of establishing the truth of such questions, deserves quotation. 
What is history for but to recover forgotten names that ought not to be for- 
gotten, to make rich our memories, to connect the life of the present, through 
an avenue of increasingly strong recollections, with the life of the past? And 
more and more it will be found that in history, as in other things, superficiality 
will not do—that there must be quarrying and deep digging, and turning over 
and over of heaps of buried material, and marshalling of entire orders of facts 
that have been lost sight of but are still recoverable; that the presentation 
again and again, as in most of our popular narratives, of a few large historical 
names ard incidents already familiar, with repetitions of the old comments 
respecting them, and a dash of twopenny philosophy about the laws of progress, 
is a method of sheer indolence, which is beggaring our historical literature 
before our very eyes, and driving us farther and farther from all hope of ever 
knowing what the real laws of human progress may have been; that, in short, 
while the largest names and events will always have the preference, it is the 
very use of history to chastise our ignorance and rouse our curiosity over and 
over again, by revealing to us what a multiplicity of things, behind those 
names and events, and yet in vital connection with them, remains to be known. 
And where shall history exercise itself more usefully, with any such end in view, 
than in the exploration of our own national annals—of those English, Irish, and 
Scottish affairs of a few by-past centuries, out of which, by direct development, 
our own civilisation has come? Shall it be deemed right and proper that 
volume after volume should be written that we may know a thing or two about 
Tiglath-Pileser and other polysyllabic Assyrians—shall it be deemed a labour 
worthy of our scholars and historians to clear up for us the politics of Nikias, 
or to tell the true story of the Gracchi—and shall it be with impatience that, 
because of our very ignorance in our own national history, we hear of men who, 
though they did chance to wear homespun English or Scottish names, did 
more for us a good deal than ever Tiglath-Pileser meant to do, were more akin 
to us than Nikias, served our liberties more nearly than all the Roman Gracchi? 
At all events, if a modern writer, of his own free will, does make a raid among 
these less-known worthies of our national past—ii, with an intent not to honour 
but to vilify, he pays a visit to their graves, disturbing in that little-invaded 
solitude the grass and the weeds that time has made so rank—what is any one 
else to do that may have been lingering among these graves before him, on an 
errand more like that of Old Mortality, but to start up, mallet and chisel in 
hand, and confront the intruder ? 
The article on “Serfdom in ‘Russia,” is by one who might have 
studied the subject to better profit, seeing that he omits from his reca- 
pitulation of the “ principal consequences of the emancipation,” the 
undoubted fact that it has so enlarged the field of conscription and re- 
cruiting for the army, that the power of the Czar to enlarge his military 
force is only now limited by his means of arming and providing for 
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them. We notice a warm but not very logical defence of Mr. Alexander 
Smith, in which those critics who objected to the author of “The Cit 
Poems,” that some of his best lines bore too close a resemblance to the 
mintage of other poets are somewhat roughly handled. 


However it happened, certain it is that the reception in some quarters of 
Mr. Smith’s “ City Poems” was that of the jackdaw in the fable. “ Pl. 
giarism!” was now the cry, ‘ Borrowed feathers!” and straightway there were 
columns of parallel passages, to prove that there was not a sun, or a sea, or a 
star, or a tree, or any combination of thoughts or of images in Mr. Smith’; 
poems, but it had been in somebody’s pages before. Never was such a pecking, 
The feathers flew about, green, blue, and crimson, as at the murder of a parrot, 
One recollects the affair yet with something like disgust. In the proportion, 
perhaps, of two per cent. of the alleged parallelisms, there was distinct evidenca 
of latent recollection or conscious reproduction—opening up what might haye 
been an interesting inquiry as to how far every poet works in an element of 
transmitted diction, and makes permutations and combinations of ideas that 
have slipped into his memory from books. But, admitting this, seeing to what 
miserable shifts the collectors were driven when they would increase the 
parallelisms beyond this proportion, and remembering also how, by the help of 
Todd's notes, Milton himself in this way might be torn to tatters; and how, again, 
Keats and other modern poets might be exhibited as rigged out in such Miltonic 
or other tatters, there were few sensible men, that had read Mr. Smith's poems 
for themselves, who were not indignant at the treatment he was receiving. At 
least, honest Mr. Punch was; for he came forward at the time, and, with one 
of his happiest strokes of parody, made the whole criticism ridiculous. 


Mr. Smith may henceforth console himself with the reflection that to 
have sinned with Milton and be defended by Mr. Punch is not to have 
lived in vain. At the conclusion of the number, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
(who seems to have a special licence to gossip de omnibus rebus, fc.) writes 
a friendly letter to ‘“‘ Dear Mr. Editor” anent the American stampede at 
Bull’s Run. The Yankees, in Mr. Hughes’s opinion, have not been fairly 
treated by the English press, “ with the single exception of the Spectator.” 
Well, well—much might be said about the advocacy of the Spectator, and 
who is the advocate, and why he advocates ; but perhaps Mr. Hughes would 
scarcely care to follow us so deeply into the drains of journalism. But to 
continue: Mr. Hughes tells us that, whether the Yankees were “ whipped” 
or not, it does not alter the rights or wrongs of the question. This, he 
admits, is a truism; but “a truism which needs repeating.” Then, in the 
opinion of Mr. Hughes, the rising in the North was “as grand, as noble 
a national act as any which we have seen, or are likely to see, in ‘our 
generation.” They rose, he says, “as one man”—aye, and fled as one 
man, too. It is all very well to complain about success-worship ; but 
when a nation rises, and not only rises but brags—as the Northern States 
have done most vociferously and most abundantly—we have surely a right 
to expect something better than a miserable panic. ‘Have they flinched 
from their work?” asks Mr. Hughes. “ We hear, indeed, of a regiment or 
two of volunteers, enlisted for three months, who are going home; 
but the section has not shown the slightest symptom of turning back.” 
A regiment or two, be it remembered, marched off under fire, under plea 
that their three months were up; and “the nation,” as represented by 
the populace of New York, received these very exact and punctilious 
citizen-soldiers as if they were marching triumphantly from the field of 
victory. Indeed, by far the worst feature of the Bull’s Run business is 
that the American people have exhibited no sense of shame about it, but 
have tried to cover an act of cowardice with an uproar of boasting and 
fallacy. Imagine—if such a thing could for a moment be imagined—that a 
British regiment had behaved as the 4th Pennsylvanians did at Mannassus 
Junction. How would they be received in the streets of London? How 
would “Tom Brown” receive them? With anything but welcome—good, 
honest English heart—blinded in this case by prejudice. With stout, 
stalwart fisticuffs, for any two or more of the cravens, such as in friendly 
encounters thou teachest thy pupils, the hardy sons of toil! 

We have also received: Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine.——The Leisure 
Hour. The Boys’ Own Library. The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine. 
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EDUCATION. 


Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic; and How they may be more 
successfully taught in Elementary Schools. By Rosert Froyp. 
London: Longmans. 1861. pp. 66. 

LL PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE WORK OF TUITION 
know how many failures take place in the examination-room 
yearly, because the pupils break down in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
parsing, &c.—the very elements of a good education. In the present 
year at least sixty per cent. of those who failed in the Oxford middle- 
class examination did so in the preliminary one: so, again, we learn 
from the examiners of the Queen’s University, Ireland—which has this 
year, in imitation of the English Universities, inaugurated a similar 
system of examinations in the sister island—that the pupils so examined 
were, as a body, remarkably deficient in those humble but necessary 
branches of knowledge which the late Sir William Curtis classed 

under the heading of the three r’s. 

Mr. Floyd’s book is specially adapted for elementary schools, where 
the whole curriculum of learning is often limited to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and in which we know, from the recent report of the 
Royal Commissioners, even the said scanty curriculum is very far 
from being taught successfully, or even usefully, to the great majority 
of learners. The writer of the present volume can hardly be said to 
make a very novel suggestion when he urges that the alphabet is 





taught best when the teaching is made amusing, and that the numerous 
boxes of coloured letters and picture alphabets, &c., leave plenty of 
choice to the teacher. Mr. Floyd makes some eight suggestions, of 
which we quote the first five as being the most important : 


Firstly. The alphabet should be made amusing, boxes of letters, picture 
alphabet books, &c., being used. 

Secondly. In schools the alphabet is best taught in connection with such 
small words of the reading lesson as it forms the elements of. 

Thirdly. The child's first lessons should engage both his faculties and 
sympathies, and the writer should have this end in view in their constructions, 
rather than any methodical introduction to the anomalies of the vowel or 
consonant sounds in combination, also that each lesson should present a little 
picture to the child’s mind, and be proportionate to his mental powers. 

Fourthly. That the lessons for the convenience of teaching should be printed 
in large characters as tablet lessons (for the junior classes), and also should have 
duplicate lessons in books for the more individual and additional practice of 
each child, and to accustom learners to their use. : 

Fifthly. That the book for the use of the child in class should be in a stif 
cover, or, to avoid expense and more effectually preserve it, might advan- 
tageously be placed in a small tin “ holder,” fashioned as deseribed. 


We confess that we fail to discover any novelty whatever in any of 
these recommendations. 

We quite agree with Mr. Floyd that arithmetic, if it be properly 
taught, may be made entertaining enough to the majority of pupils. 
He gives some good hints for elementary teaching in National Schools, 
and though we cannot award him much praise for the originality to 
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which he seems to lay claim, we readily admit that he has brought 
together clearly and concisely several useful and practical rules for 
teaching classes; the numbers of which, as in most of our National 
schools, are necessarily large. 





Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part II.: The Practical Geometry 
of Planes and Solids. By S. H. Wester, F.R.A.S., Principal of the 
Establishment for Military Candidates, Woodford. London: Long- 


mans. 
HE COUNCIL OF MILITARY EDUCATION have, in their 
official reports, denounced the knowledge of geometrical drawing 
exhibited by the candidates for admission to Woolwich as being vague 
and unsatisfactory in its nature and extent, as ‘ desultory, and ill- 
calculated to enable them, after joining the academy, to proceed at 
once with their Artillery and Engineer studies ;” and, say they, ‘this 
state of affairs must arise from the absence of any English work 
treating of the subject of geometrical drawing in pian re like a prac- 
tical manner.” This want Mr. Winter supplies by this publication. 
The first part, which dealt with the plane geometry, we noticed on its 
appearance ; the little volume now before us completes the work by 
embracing the practical geometry of planes and solids, and its appli- 
cation to horizontal and isometric projection, and the projection of 
solids and shadows. The system adopted by the author in these 
treatises avoids the error to which the world is too prone in this 
so-called practical age—the error of considering that sufficient instruc- 
tion is afforded in such matters, provided the pupil learns how to do a 
thing, however ignorant he may be of the principles of the theory on 
which his methods are based, and of the properties and reasoning 
which prove those methods to be right. In publishing a work which 
exhibits clearly the leading principles of both plane and solid geometry, 
and the manner in which those principles are applied to the solution 
of practical questions, and especially those involved in the prescribed 
form of military education us at present laid down, Mr. Winter has, 
in our opinion, conferred a boon on the educational world in general, 
and on military students in particular ; and has, moreover, contributed 
a valuable addition to our educational literature. 








HE BUILDING OF HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, ir which so many 
of the civil servants of India were trained under the old régime, is to 
be sold by auction by order of the Secretary of State in Council. The col- 
lege is situate near to Hoddesdon and Hertford. it is of quadrangular 
form, and contains accommodation for upwards of 100 persons in separate 
rooms, with houses and gardens for the principals. It is surrounded by 
fifty-five acres of land, laid out in paddocks and cricket-grounds. The 
college took its name from a former chairman of the East India Board of 
Directors. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has consented to preside at the annual 
meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education, which is to be 
held at Maidstone early in October. Amongst the speakers will be the 
Earl of Romney, Mr. Gathorre Hardy, M.P., Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., 
M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Henry Hoare. 

The Bishop of Exeter has appointed the Rev. Richard Corbett Pascoe, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to be Vice-Principal of the new 
Diocesan Theological College at Chichester. The new college is to be 
under the presidency of the Rev. C. J. Elliott, the newly-appointed Dean, 
the Bishop of the diocese having given a munificent sum in aid of its 
establishment. . 

The Oxford local examinations have now been held for the fourth time 
on the system originally established by the University. The,certificates 
granted were 599 in all, or above 100 more than in 1860, and nearly 120 
more than in 1859. The proportionate increase,-taking into consideration 
the number of candidates, is six per cent. on the numbers of 1860, and 
ten per cent. on those of 1859. 

The Fourth Mastership of St. Paul’s School has become vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. James Cooper, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Mercers' Company, with wkom the appoint- 
ment rests, require that candidates shall send in their testimonials before 
the 20th September. It is worth 300/. a-year. 

The Council of King’s College, London, have appointed Wednesday 
Oct. 2, for the examination of candidates for admission into the Divinity 
department, which is conducted by the Rev. Dr. A. M‘Caul, Rector of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, London-bridge, Professor of the ‘“‘ Exegesis of the 
Old Testament ;” the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, B.D., Professor of 
the ‘‘ Exegesis of the New Testament ;” the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., 
late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of Pastoral Theology ; 
the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Lecturer on Divinity and Hebrew; and the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, 
M.A., Lecturer on “ Public Reading;” and Mr. John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music. The superintendence of the choir is intrusted to Mr. W. H. 
Monk, and the lectures on public health are given by Mr. W. A. Guy, 
M.B., of Cambridge. The course of instruction in this department em- 
braces the evidences of natural revealed religion, the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the original languages, the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
the Book of Common Prayer, ecclesiastical history, both ancient and 

modern, and the theory and practice of the pastoral office, including the 
Treading of the Liturgy, and the composition and delivery of sermons. 
Measures are also taken for providing the students with the opportunity 
of acting as district visitors under the parochial clergy, and also for 
enabling them to become practically acquainted with the best methods of 
conducting schools. Candidates for admission are to be examined from 
books brought up out of the following list: Homer, Books 1, 2,3. One 
Greek Tragedy. Herodotus, Book 2, or any two other books. Thucydides, 
one book. Xenophon to “Cyropzdia,” Books 1, 2,3. Anabasis, Books 1, 2, 3. 
Cicero, “ De Officiis,” “ De Natura Deorum.” Cicero, “ De Finibus.” Cesar, 
“ De Bello Gallico,” three books. Sallust. Livy, two books. Tacitus, 
“ De Moribus Germanorum,” and “ Agricola.” Virgil, three books of the 











/Eneid, or the Georgics. Horace, the Odes, the Satires, or the Epistles. 
The two archbishops and twenty-four of the bishops have consented to 
admit as candidates for holy orders those students who shall produce the 
college certificate. The Bishops of Bangor and Ely, for local reasons only, 
do not recognise the college certificate. The Council have fixed Tuesday. 
Oct. 1, for the admission of new students into the department of General 
Literature and Science, which is conducted by the Archdeacon of Bath, 
the Rev. Prebendary Hall, the Rev. J. J. Heywood, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; the Rev. W. Howse, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
Mr. C. H. O. Daniel, B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford; and other 
gentlemen. The department is intended to prepare students for the 
Universities, for holy orders, for the bar, and other professions, and for 
competition in the civil service of Her Majesty’s Government. October 
Ist has also been appointed for the examiaation of candidates for admis- 
sion to the department of General Instruction in the Applied Sciences, 
the principal lecturers being the Rev. T. G. Hall, the Rev. T. A. Cock, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rev. W. Howse, Mr. J.C. 
Maxwell, M.A., Dr. W. A. Miller, Mr. C. L. Bloxam, Mr. E. A. Hadow, 
Mr. J. Tennant, Mr. A. Moseley, Mr. Philip H. De La Motte, F.S.A., 
Mr. T. Sutton, B.A., Mr. H. J. Castle, Mr. G. A. Timme, and Mr. C. P. B. 
Shelley. The medical department will be inaugurated by a public lecture 
on the Ist of October. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
| IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.—Never in this, or any other 


country, has a finer performance of ‘“ Elijah” been given than 
that of Tuesday morning at the Town Hall. Difficult indeed would 
it be to describe the effects of this inaugurative meeting upon the 
minds of the people who occupied every part of the building. 
It has frequently been asserted—and the assertion seems to 
have its foundation in fact—that the Birmingham Hall is more 
favourable to musical sound than any other building of mag- 
nitude in the United Kingdom, When, therefore, the vast 
amount of talent pressed into the orchestra during this remarkable 
week is considered, and the care taken for giving the greatest possible 
effect to every bar of music submitted for unravelment is borne in 
mind, we cease to wonder at the grand result. In looking through 
the list of choralists in the printed programme any person would 
naturally be impressed with an idea that they are all “ native,” 
if not to the manner born. But unless our eyes were made the fools 
of the other senses, we counted some quarter of a hundred faces alto- 
gether metropolitan. Did M. Costa imagine the ‘ Missa Solennis,” set 
down for Friday morning, too hazardous an affair to be attempted 
without some of his own trusty band? ‘The first chord struck on 
Tuesday morning breathed of loyelty. The solos of the national 
anthem were taken by Mme. Lemmens Sherrington and Miss Palmer. 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley assisted in the quartet. This 
tribute to our gracious Queen over, Mr. Santley commenced 
the short prologue in Elijah, ‘‘As God the Lord.” His voice 
appeared to penetrate every corner of the room, and nothing 
could be more impressively or appropriately coloured than his 
delivery of the lines ‘‘There shall not be dew or rain these years, 
but according to my word.” ‘The performance of the overture, which 
follows on, was superb from first to last. In the very first chorus, 
“‘ Help, Lord, wilt thou quite destroy us ?” the singers gave such un- 
deniable proofs of their extraordinary efficiency as fully prepared 
the listeners for pleasures to come. The faith-inspiring double 
quartet, “For He shall give His angels charge over thee” was 
given with consummate finish and effect by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mrs. Sutton, Miss Palmer, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. R. Mason, Mr. T. W. Briggs, and Mr. Smythson. The following 
recitative, in which the angel informs Elijah that at Zarephath “ the 
Lord hath commanded a widow woman there to sustain him,” it need 
scarcely be said, received the most careful treatment at the hands of 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby. In the great scene betwixt Elijah and the widow 
woman, Mme. Sherrington gave the opening solo and the dramatic 
dialogue with the prophet with such intense point and effect that she 
became a favourite thenceforth. ‘Truth to speak, every “‘ number” inthe 
first part of the oratorio was a triumph of vocal and instrumental 
skill. In the second division, the appearance of Mlle. Tietjens raised the 
interest in the drama to a very great pitch. The high expectations 
formed of the German donna on her first essay in the sacred depart- 
ment have been fully realised. ‘ Hear, ye Israel,” a trying solo, was 
sung with consummate taste, and with an ease that completely in- 
spired a notion in the minds of many that the lady was one of 
of Britain’s own daughters. Mme. Sainton-Dolby and Miss Palmer 
divided the contralto music. The tenor solos devolved as usual upon 
Mr. Sims Reeves, In saying that there is not another tenor known 
to the world of art who can sing this kind of music like him is merely 
to enunciate a truism. ‘ Then shall the righteous” evoked the most 
emphatic applause, and deservedly so. We would merely state that 
the rest of the music was in every respect equal to that portion to 
which we have called special attention, and that the chorus, ‘ Thanks 
be to God,” “O rest in the Lord,” and the trio of angels were marked 
by special compliment. Total receipts, 1809/. 17s. 10d. 

‘* Samson,” the oratorio selected for Wednesday morning, had not 
been performed in Birmingham for ten years previous, and therefore 
it possessed in a great measure an interest attachable to a fresh work. 
But “ Samson” does not possess the advantage of embodying scriptural 
events of such grand and soul-engrossing character as those which form 
the theme of ‘* Messiah,” or “ Israel in Egypt.” Its interest is limited 
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and personal, affording but little scope for depicting human passion or 
religious enthusiasm. We can discover no other reason for the com- 
parative neglect of the exquisite solos and grandly beautiful choruses 
which this oratorio contains. Nothing could be more perfect than 
the execution of it throughout; and it is not improbable that, from 
the masterly treatment it received, a greater share of attention will 
be drawn to its peculiar beauties. The subdividing of the solo music 
was done, no doubt, to show off the strong vocal phalanx engaged, 
and the capability at hand to interpret the deeds of any dramatis 
persone ; even this yielded, it is difficult to conceive the propriety of 
the plan. Mile. Patti, it would seem, was imported almost expressly 
for the “ Bright seraphim.” In the evening, “’The Creation” was 

iven, with Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Montem 

mith, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Belletti, and Mr. Santley. What an 
array! Total receipts for ‘* Samson,” 1302/. 14s. 5d. Among those 
present at that performance were the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
president ; Lord and Lady Ingestre, Sir Francis Scott, Lady Scott 
and party, General Fielding, Lady Emily Hardinge, Lady May Field- 
ing and party, Earl of Powys, the Hon. Miss Herbert, the Baroness 
Windsor, the Hon, Windsor Clive, M.P., and party, the Rev. Mr. 
Childe and party, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Bridgman and Miss Mon- 
crieff, Viscount Lifford and party, Colonel and Mrs. Scobell, Edward 
Lloyd Gatacre, Esq., the Dowager Lady Ward, the Rev. Mr. 
Claughton, the Hon. Mrs. Claughton and party, the Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley and Lady Georgiana Leigh, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Pakington, M.P., and party, Lady L. Cotes, C. N. Newdegate, 
Esq., M.P., and Mrs. Newdegate, W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P., and 
party ; Admiral Parker and party, Dr. Jephson, Henry Whitmore, 
~ M.P., &c., &e. " 

he programme of the Hereford Musical Festival is now formally 

before us, A more varied, appropriate, or indeed a better selection 
of music could scarcely have been compressed into a week’s entertain- 
ment. From what report sayeth, all the choral work has been well 
looked into, so that while exactitude has been aimed at, a finished 
performance may be calculated upon. The list of principals 
includes names so eminent as to have become household words. 
The triennial festivals of the three choirs have of late been endued 
with new life. They have claim to respect for their antiquity, 
but better for the philanthropic purposes to which the profits arising 
are applied. It is impossible to estimate the amount of good effected 
since Dr. Thomas Blisse, Chancellor of Hereford, first propounded 
the idea of starting these festivals into existence. Originally, one 
steward only was appointed. Now twenty-six gentlemen divide 
the duties of the office. The festival is under the immediate 
patronage of the Queen. The Right Hon. the Lord Bateman 
is the President ; the Vice-Presidents, the Right Reverends the 
Lords Bishop of Hereford, Gloucester and Bristol, and Wor- 
cester. A somewhat new feature in the Hereford arrangements is 
a full choral service by the members of the three choirs on Tuesday 
and the three following mornings, commencing at half-past eight 
o'clock. ‘These services are marked free to the public. On Tuesday 
morning “ Elijah” will be performed, with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mme. 
Weiss, Miss Susan Pyne, Mme. Sainton Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss, as principals. Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” and Handel’s 
** Samson,” are set down for Wednesday. Thursday will be devoted 
to the “Spring” portion of Haydn’s “Seasons,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” 
and Mendelssobn’s sinfonia cantata “ Hymn of Praise.” Friday, the 
last great day of the feast, will bring with it “Messiah.” A concert 
crowns each day. These meetings comprise favourite pieces, so man 
that they defy enumeration. Benedict’s “* Undine ” will be heard for 
the first time in Hereford. Mlle. Tietjens, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mme. Weiss, Sig, Giuglini, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, &c. &c., have plenty of solo 
work assigned them after the shades of evening have set in.’ Mr. H. 
Blagrove stands at the head of the band; Mr. Done, of Worcester, is 
to preside at the pianoforte ; Mr. Arnott, of Gloucester, at the organ ; 
and Mr. Townshend Smith at the still more onerous post of conduetor. 
Should the weather prove favourable, there is good ground for 
believing that the praiseworthy efforts of the executive will meet with 
a reward corresponding thereunto. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HE MANCHESTER MAGISTRATES have licensed the Free Trade 
Hall in that city for dramatic performances, in spite of the deter- 
mined opposition of Mr. Knowles, of the Theatre Royal, and Mr. F. B. 
Egan, of the Queen’s Theatre. 

A change has taken place in the house of Cramer and Co. Mr. Chap- 
pell, who has been connected with the firm for nearly sixteen years, goes 
out, and Mr. Wood, of Edinburgh, succeeds him. 

The success of Mr. Falconer’s drama, “ Woman,” has been quickly 
followed by the production of a farce from the-same pen, entitled “ The 
Fetches ; or the Onconvainiences of Single Life.” It is a dramatic ver- 
sion of the old question—-married life or single ? Mr. Falconer plays the 
Tipperary boy with unction, spirit, and the veritable brogue ; and Miss 
Lydia Thompson is as sprightly as ever, dancing the Irish jig with a 
vigour and comic verve which carried the audience with her. 

At the Adelphi Theatre, on Wednesday night, Mr. Toole took his 
benefit. The house was crowded, and the public warmly applauded their 
favourite. The drama of “ The Hop Pickers ;” Mr. Webster's little piece, 
“Qne Touch of Nature ;” the melodrama written for the Dramatic Col- 
lege féte, and entitled “The Midnight Spectre;” and “Domestic 
Economy,” made up the bill of fare. In this warm weather even the 
coolest of theatrical affairs raises the temperature to an inconvenient 





height ; but the caloric given out by the Adelphi bill was by no means 
lessened on Wednesday night through the appearance of a very extra. 
ordinary note at the head of it, denouncing in very strong terms the pro. 
prietor of a newspaper for having inserted the advertisement of Mr, 
Toole’s benefit gratuitously. As this curious ebullition of temper on the 
part of Mr. Webster will certainly be regretted by all who wish him wel], 
we, who would class ourselves in that category, think it necessary to 
refer to it, and to express a hope that he will conduct his quarrels with 
the proprietors of newspapers in a more seemly fashion. The public, as 
a rule, knows nothing of the real facts of such squabbles, and cares less, 

Galignani has the following: “ Mr. Boucicault, the author of the most 
popular drama performed in England for a quarter of a century, “The 
Colleen Bawn,” paid a flying visit to Paris this week. The piece is about 
to be produced at the Ambigu, as before stated, and his visit probably 
was to hasten the scenic preparations, which contain certain extraordinary 
effects, quite new to the Paris public. The history of this piece would be 
curious; it has been equally successful in America, and in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. The sums stated by the papers to have been realised 
by the writer we dare not state; one proof positive of its immense profits 
is that he has purchased a handsome estate, with ten acres of land, in one 
of the most beautiful suburbs of London, with a part of the money.” 

Rossini has just been decorated with the Order of Merit, the highest 
distinction in the Italian kingdom. Count Nigra, the Italian ambassador, 
visited the grand maestro two evenings back, and presented to him the 
insignia of the order, in the name of King Victor Emmanuel. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE ARTISTIC CONGRESS AT ANTWERP, from the 17th 
to the 20th of this month, proved a very joyous and exciting 
gala-time for the 1200 invited guests of the city of Rubens. Ban- 
quets, sight-seeing, processions, and merry-makings of all kinds, made 
the three days and more devoted to the artistic festival pass as fleetly 
as agreeably. As for the results of the talk on high artistic matters 
transacted at the Congress—the ostensible object of the meeting— 
they do not appear to have been very substantial. A considerable 
portion of the limited time which sight-seeing left available for this 
purpose, was squandered in warm discussions as to the order in which 
the questions set down in the programme should be taken ; whether 
questions of material interest should precede those of philosophical 
moment; whether certain other questions might or might not be 
entertained at all; and so one point, at all events, was determined, so 
far as the Congress was concerned, ‘in regard to artistic copyright, 
viz., that the idea should not belong to the author in perpetuity. 

The list of English artists present at the Congress includes some 
well-known names, but, as a whole, was scarcely satisfactory if 
viewed as a representative selection. The Royal Academy appeared 
by Mr. David Roberts, Mr. E. M. Ward, Mr. J. P. Knight, and 
Mr. Doo; the Society of British Artists, by Messrs. Hurlstone and 
Salter; the Royal Institute of British Architects, by Mr. James Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Digby Wyatt, and Professor Donaldson; the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, by Mr. Henry Warren, Mr. 
Louis Haghe, Mr. Wehnert, and Mr. Fahey; the Art Union of 
London, by Messrs. George Godwin and Antrobus. Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas, and Mr. Henry Ottley, weve also present. The Old Society 
of Water-Colours did not respond to the invitation received, by send- 
ing any one. 





The committee for the restoration—or rather the decoration, as origi- 
nally contemplated—of the long neglected, bald interior of St. Paul’s, are 
again making earnest appeals for help to the nation at large, which seems 
somewhat lukewarm in the matter. 

Buckingham Palace is for ever being tinkered, and at no small cost. 
The chapel is now to be pulled down and rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Mr. Mayall has published a new series of photographs of the Royal 
Family, taken at Buckingham Palace and at his studio in Regent-street. 
It includes eight distinct portraits of the Queen, taken shortly before the 
death of the Duchess of Kent, and consequently out of mourning ; several 
of the Prince Consort, alone or grouped with her Majesty; and others of 
the Princess of Prussia, the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louise, Beatrice, 
the Princes Arthur, Leopold, the Prince of Prussia, and Prince Louis of 
~ question, so long in agitation, of the roofing of the area of the 
Royal Exchange, still remains undecided ; the Gresham Committe con- 
tinuing unwilling to act. Mr. Tite's model of the court, with a glass- 
roof after his own plan, avoiding interferencr: with the original architec- 
ture, light, and ventilation, was been submitted for consideration to the 
Gresham Committee, and by it to Lloyds, 

Mr. A. F. de Prades, well known as a skilful anima! painter, has 
completed an important picture, to be entitled “The Return from 
Lincoln Fair.” The group or procession includes all the various kinds 
of horse which one might expect to see on the road from the great fair: 
the hunter, carriage-horse, stallion, rough pony, &c. The stallion, in 
close proximity to a mare, threatens to become unruly; another horse 
shows its combative propensities by kicking out at its next neighbour. 
By these and similar natural incidents variety and interest are created. 
Of course, in a composition of this kind it is difficult to avoid comparisons 
with Rosa Bonheur’s celebrated picture. But the difficulty has been duly 
considered, and in a great measure overcome. The horses are painted 
broadly, freely, and with a discriminating touch. The human figures— 
groom, and farmer, and hanger-on of the stables—are exceedingly truthful 
and characteristic. The landscape, background, and details have been 
carefully studied from nature. The picture is an especially interesting 
one to lovers of horses, and of sufficient artistic merit to command the 
attention of merely wsthetic judges. It is now to be seen at Mr. Brown’s, 
the carver and gilder’s, in Newman-street; and will, we believe, form a 
feature of the next exhibition of the British Institution. 
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«“ What sort of artist is this M. Collucci?” (the Italian whose gallant 
exploits in extracting money from impressionable ladies of a certain age 
are now being revealed in a police court) is a question put by one of our 
daily contemporaries. We regret to have to answer that he is an artist 
of considerable ability in his line—that of crayon or pastil portraits, in 
which he has been signally felicitous, though by no means a prolific pro- 
ducer. There are no examples of his hand in the present exhibition of 
the Academy; but in previous years there have been several at the 
Academy and elsewhere. The Italian’s engaging manners and address 
made him a favourite in society. At the last soirée of the Royal Academy 
he was to be seen shaking hands on terms of familiarity with more than 
one distinguished nobleman who takes an interest in the arts, as well as 
with many artists of high standing in their profession. 

It is not often that the People rise in defence of their antiquities, At 
Croscombe, a village near Wells, this has happened, the Builder tells us. 
The waywardens had decided to remove the old stone market-cross, grey 
with age, denouncing it as an incumbrance of the public way. The 
masons of Croscombe (all honour to them!) refused to aid in the work. 
Masons were summoned from Wells; who began operations by throwing 
down the shaft, and thereby breaking the finial in two. The inhabitants, 
with commendable zeal, came to the rescue of their old cross, gathered 
round it, and drove off the destroyers, hoisting a flag bearing the motto 
“ Be faithful.” Thirty young men bivouacked around the cross to guard 
itduringthenight. 150 ratepayers have since signed a memorial infavourof 
retaining thisinteresting relic—ofa kind always beautiful—ofantiquity. The 
vicar and overseer of the parish have served the waywardens with notice to 
make good the damage done to the cross within a given time, and threaten- 
ing the institution of legal proceedings to compel them. Our best wishes go 
with the people of Croscombe. They show sounder feeling and instincts 
than learned archeologists sometimes betray. We have observed that the 
majority in most localities cherish an affection for their remaining monu- 
ments of antiquity. It is your pushing, “rising men” in trade—the 
class which ruthlessly made away with Hereford Town-hall last year— 
who find these things “in the way.” This kind of feeling ina certain 
large, stolid class was well illustrated by the question a farmer in the 
south of England once casually put, in the course of conversation, to a 
friend of ours: ‘By the way, have they taken down that old cross at 
Chichester yet ?”—words uttered in a matter-of-course tone implying 
the abatement of the poor cross as a nuisance to be one of those 
notoriously plain duties cf which mankind had sooner or later to acquit 
itself. Now, battered by time and accident, marred by decay and 
mutilation, as is that graceful structure—one of the very few Gothic 
crosses of equal size and importance remaining in England,—Chichester 
citizens are specially proud of it; and its removal is (to their credit) one 
of the last things thought of by them, whatever enlightened “ practical” 
sttangers may suggest on the subject. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HEN THE POST-OFFICE closed its account with the public 
revenue in the year 1837—previous to the first alteration of the 
postage to 4d., as preliminary to the adoption of a general rate of a penny 
—the number of letters transmitted, at varying rates of 6d., 9d., and 1s. 
each, was more than 1,000,000 weekly. ‘This has been regarded as 
furnishing a fair basis for calculating what may be done by a uniform 
tate of message by telegraph at one shilling; and the United Kingdom 
Electric ‘Telegraph Company are about to carry out this system upon 
their lines, which are fast spreading throughout the country northwards, 
and will, within a few days, be opened as far as Manchester and Liverpool, 
for messages, at one uniform rate of a shilling each. 

The following canard has been very extensively circulated: ‘“ A croco- 
dile escaped from a travelling menagerie at Ladenburgh, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, a few days ago, and he was afterwards seen in the 
Necker, in the neighbourhood of Neuenheim. In consequence of his pre- 
sence in the river the local authorities prohibited the inhabitants trom 
bathing. ‘Iwo days back some fishermen succeeding in capturing him 
by means of very strong nets. His owner was sent for, and when he 
appeared the crocodile manifested great joy—how is not stated.” The 
By ” that obviously suggests itself, is by shedding a few crocodile’s 

‘Ss. 

During the autumn recess, which will extend from this day (Saturday) 
to the 7th proximo, inclusive, several important alterations in the 
atrangement of the objects in the various departments of the National 
Collection will be carried into effect. In the Natural History an improved 
arrangement, and, to some extent, a new classification, has been under- 
taken by Professor Owen and his assistants, in order to include the addi- 
tional specimens comprised in M. du Chaillu’s African collection, and the 
contributions of other recent discoverers in the study of natural history, 
which have found places in the galleries. The mosaics from Carthage, 
which have hitherto been only partially displayed in one of the basement 
Tooms, are to be exhibited to the public; and further alterations will be 
effected in the disposition of the casts and sculptures in the Athenian 
galleries. Increased facility is to be provided in the reading-room for 
Teference to the volumes of the old catalogue which have not hitherto 
been labelled and arranged in divisions, and additional copies of the 
printed catalogues are to be supplied for the use of readers, The pro- 
Posed changes will be carried out to the utmost extent the short period 
allotted for the autumn vacation will admit. 

On Monday evening last, Mr. J. H. Pepper resumed the sway of the 
Polytechnic Institution, an office for which his various knowledge, 
agreeable mode of imparting it, and suavity of manner in address- 
ing the public, peculiarly fits him. We could have wished that Mr. 

epper had chosen for his opening lecture a better subject than “ Venti- 
ation,” or that he had treated it in a more general manner. The 
patented invention, whic. he made the text of his lecture, may be a very 
excellent thing to recommend, and when Mr. Pepper was out of office he 
very fitly made it the means of introducing some useful truths to his 








hearers on the subject of ventilating houses and rooms; but now that he 
has resumed the direction of the Polytechnic Institution, he ought not, 
we think, to become the advocate of a private adventure. Apart from 
this, Mr. Pepper’s lecture was perfectly sound from the scientific point of 
view, and was accompanied and illustrated by many very admirable ex- 
periments. Submarine experiments, with divers and the bell, were also 
made during the evening, and at the close was an exhibition of dissolving 
views, entitled, ‘ L’Orient; or, a Voyage down the Stream c* Time, 
Progress, and Civilisation.” 

On Tuesday last Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins gave an interesting lecture 
at the Crystal Palace, on the now popular subject of the “gorilla.” The 
lecture was given under the auspices of the Society of Arts, and for the 
special benefit of the} members of various literary and scientific institu- 
tions in connection with that associatiop, and who, on this occasion, 
were visiting the several objects of interest to be seen at the Crystal 
Palace. The lecturer began with a rough outline of the more im- 
portant subdivisions of the animal kingdom, tracing the modifica- 
tions of typical structure which fitted the several organisms for 
their respective places on the earth, in the air, or water; and show- 
ing, in the examples of the Anabas, or climbing perch, the cha- 
meleon, the parrot, and the monkey, that the same habits might be 
exercised in the four great classes without any important departure 
from the structure which essentially characterised each one of them. In 
like manner it might be shown that, among vertebrate animals, each class 
had its representative fitted for aerial or aquatic life. Turning then to 
the gorilla (of which the lecturer had prepared a life-sized model), its 
brain and skeleton were compared with those of man, the powerful jaws 
and massive bony protection to the skull were pointed out, and their 
bearing on the general economy of the animal explained. Whilst 
approaching nearer to man than did many other animals, the differences 
between them were stated to be great and important; for comparison 
showed that man depended on reason as the sole means of providing for 
his necessities, whilst the gorilla was so physically protected and cared 
for by nature as to leave no doubt of his place being among the brutes— 
a position, however, in which the instinctive exercise of his physical 
endowments enabled him to take a high rank, but one with which the 
province of reason, as characteristic of mankind, was totally unconcerned. 
The audience was a large one, and the graphically illustrated lecture 
was listened to with great attention, and received with much apparent 
satisfaction. 

The public of Victoria (Australia) have naturally become anxious as 
to the fate of the expedition under Mr. Burke, attended by camels and a 
camel-driver, into the interior of the continent. The Exploration Com- 
mittee have been desirous to secure the services of Mr. Alfred William 
Howitt, whose able management of an expedition two or three years ago 
from Adelaide to the new pastoral lands discovered by Mr. Stuart beyond 
Lake Torrens, to ascertain the practicability of conveying cattle and 
sheep by that route, and his since successful opening up of a fine 
mountainous district in Gippsland, including/a gold field now profit- 
ably working, has given the colony the highest confidence in his 
energy and reliability. ‘The following extracts from the Melbourne 
Argus gives us the particulars regarding this party of inquiry : 
‘“‘Mr. Heales, the minister, stated last night that the Exploration 
Committee had, on behalf of the Government, arranged that a party 
under Mr. Alfred Howitt would leave Melbourne in a day or two 
for the purpose of getting information as to the progress and where- 
abouts of the exploring party. ‘The hon. member added that the 
Government was also prepared, if necessary, to send the Victoria round 
the coast to the Gulf of Carpentaria to render whatever assistance might 
be possible.”—Argus, June 22. The Argus of June 24 gives us more 
particulars: ‘On Wednesday next Mr. A. Howitt’s small party will set 
out for Cooper’s Creek on their mission in connection with the exploring 
expedition. The party will number four members only—Mr. Howitt, 
Mr. Aitkins (who accompanied Mr. Howitt in his prospecting examination 
of Gippsland, and is a valuable addition to the party), Mr. Walsh, sur- 
veyor, and Mr. Vinning, who has had large experience both in Australia 
and India in travel and the management of horses. Mr. Howitt first 
proceeds to the Darling, and completes his preparations at Menindie. 
He takes with him sixteen horses and supplies, and from Menindie will 
proceed to Cooper’s Creek. From that point his movements will be 
determined by circumstances. If he does not find Mr. Wright there, he 
will probably discover some instructions upon which he can act, or some 
members of Mr. Wright’s small command in possession of the intentions 
of that officer, and of the route taken by and probable position of Mr. 
Burke’s main party. Mr. Howitt takes with him six carrier pigeons, given 
to him by Mr. Christie, of the railway department, whose liberality in 
this matter is highly commendable. It will, of course, be very difficult 
to carry these pigeons so long a journey, the greater portion of which 
must be made by the party on horseback; but Mr. Howitt will give every 
care to the birds, and if he succeeds in carrying them to Cooper's Creek, 
will despatch them from time to time with news of the party. By this 
means the public anxiety may be set at rest at a very much earlier date 
than otherwise would be possible. We trust the party will be entirely 
successful. ‘Though small, it is composed of capable men, and will be 
ably and intelligently led by Mr. Howitt.” In the Argus of June 23rd 
appears the latest information on this very interesting subject: “ A 
meeting of the Exploration Committee of the Koyal Society was held 
yesterday, Sir W. F. Stawell in the chair, when despatches for Mr. Burke 
were prepared, and directions for the guidance of Mr. Howitt were framed. 
Mr. Howitt and his party leave on Wednesday afternoon, June 26, and 
will proceed by coast to Swan-hill (on the Murray), the intention being 
not to take charge of any stores until they reach the Darling. We are 
requested to state that letters for Mr. Burke and the members of his 
party will be taken charge of by Mr. Howitt, if left at the Hall of the 
Royal Society before 1 p.m. on Wednesday.” We learn trom a private 
source that Mr. Howitt speaks in the highest terms of the liberality of 
the Exploration Committee in their preparation for this expedition, having 
given him carte blanche for the selection of his coadjutors, and for every~ 
thing which he might deem requisite for the success of the enterprise. 
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N ESSRS. LONGMAN’S Notes on Books, issued to-day, gives 

us anew sense of the quiet times on which we have fallen ; 
they are usually able to announce some book of mark as forthcoming, 
but, excepting what has already been promised three or six months 
ago, we find nothing new beyond a work on Thebes and its Tombs, 
by Mr. A. H. Rhind; a Tale of the Great Persian War, by the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A.; a Narrative of the Chinese War of 1860, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Wolseley; and the Bampton Lectures for 1861, by 
Archdeacon Sandford. Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons likewise 
tell nothing fresh. Sir Archibald Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh 
and Sir Charles Stewart are now in the press, and will make three 
solid octavo volumes. 

This week appears Mr. Dicey’s Memoir of Cavour, a little book— 
which will whet the public interest for a greater concerning that 
ablest of modern statesmen; Mr. Jesse’s Life of Richard IIT., a 
history and defence of Crookback; and, edited by Mr. James Gairdner, 
the first volume of a series of Letters and Papers illustrative of 
Richard's reign and that of Henry VII. ; a Life and Correspondence of 


Francis Bacon ; Francatelli’s Cook's Guide, and a fifteenth edition of , 


Mrs. Dalgairns’s Cookery; and two books on the American war— 
Dr. Lempriere’s ‘ American Crisis Considered,” and a law-book by 
Mr. J. Moseley on ‘‘ What is Contraband of War, and what is not, 
comprising all the American and English authorities.” After these 
the books of the week are trifling, or reprints. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Adam Black puts an end to that 
pleasant scheme by which some Edinburgh booksellers proposed to 
give their bound and unbound stocks an airing in a sea-voyage to 
Hamburg, or Jersey, or some other port, pocketing the paper-duty of 
14]. per ton in drawback, minus cartage to and from Leith and 
freight, on the transaction, and bringing their books home again duty 
free in October. The scheme looked doubtful from the first, but 
when we remembered how the American Government once laid a 
heavy import duty on lead, and allowed statuary to enter duty free, 
and how thereon a knowing Yankee merchant imported his blocks of 
lead cast in efligy of Washington, and did some heavy business ere 
the law could stop him, we did not know but that our Northernkinsfolk 
might prove as ’cute and as successful. Mr. Gladstone’s advice, that 
books exported to be re-imported, are in no sense merchandise, and 
cannot claim the privilege of books or paper sent for sale in a foreign 
or colonial market; and that, therefore, there can be no claim for 
drawback on such transactions, and that should any bookseller have 
obtained drawback on such pretence, he may be compelled to refund 
it—is a reading of the law which undoubtedly accords with justice and 
common-sense. If it had been possible to allow a drawback of duty 
on printed books, it should have been claimed and allowed openly 
under act of Parliament, and not left to be obtained under a trouble- 
some fiction, which would place some of our great publishers under 
the necessity of chartering an East Indiaman in order to give the 
contents of their warehouses a trip to the Channel Islands and back. 

Our usual book-list will show all, of any value, which has been 
published abroad during the past week. There is really nothing to 
note specially. Paris appears with its usual amount of reprints, 
chiefly religious and educational, and the same may be said of Berlin 
and Leipzig. But, from what we can learn, next winter will prove a 
richer harvest than avy we have yet had from the banks of the Rhine 
and the Seine. 








Lapy Cuar.otre Pepys’s “ Domestic Sketches in Russia,” long ago 
announced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, will be published by them in the 
course of September. 

A New Bistiorneca Piscatrorta; or, General Catalogue of Angling and 
— Literature, by Mr. T. Westwood, is this week published at the Field 
office. 

Mr. Gro. Srirr and Mr. J. B. Thompson, the proprietors of the Morning 
Chronicle, it will be observed from the Gazette, have dissolved partnership. 

Mr. J. Devey is hard at work in Italy preparing a comprehensive life of the 
Jate Count Cavour, which Mr. Manwaring will shortly publish in one volume 
octavo. 

The Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, weekly paper, following the example 
of its contemporary, the Leeds Mercury, has announced its intention to become 
a daily penny paper on the 1st October. The Independent was started in 1819, 
when an ebb tide had set in against James Montgomery's Sheffield Iris, and it 
has, for the last twenty years, been at the head of the Sheffield local press. 

PEARLS F::0M THE GOLDEN STREAMS, a monthly halfpenny magazine, edited 
by Mr. W. Hawkins, of Shrewsbury, is announced by Messrs. Houlston and 
Wright for October. 

“THE EveninG Srar,” it is discovered, “ twinkles twice in every twenty- 
four hours "—that is to say, it shines in the afternoon in London, and reappears 
next morning at Swansea as the Daily Cambria. 

James Dovetas, Esq., of Cavers, died at his house in Roxburghshire on the 
17th inst., aged seventy-one, He was a very voluminous writer, chiefly on 
controversial subjects. The following are the titles of some of his principal 
works: The Structure of Prophecy, Popery, and Infidelity, The Philo- 
sophy of the Mind, The Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Reli- 
gion, Errors regarding Religion, and a Jarge number of pamphlets. In fact, 
whenever a religious discussion was going on, you were nearly sure to see a 
pamphlet about it by James Douglas, of Cavers, make its appearance ir the 
windows of the Scottish booksellers. 


Miss MArTINEAv'’s volume on Housebold Education, which has for some 
years been out of print, will be reproduced in a new edition by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co., in October. 

“Notice To Quit,” a new three volume novel by Mr. Wills, author of 
“* Life’s Foreshadowings,” will be published by Messrs. Hurst and Biackett next 
month. 

Mr. Ropert Cocks, the music-publisher, has built and endowed ten alms. 
houses at Old Buckenham, Norfolk. The houses have just been completed and 
tenanted. Each consists of a sitting-room, bed-room, washhouse, coal-house, 
and other conveniences; and each inmate receives 2s. a week and a ton of coal 

early. 
Fanuee Rankrye's “ Manual of Civil Engineering” is announced by 
Messrs. Gritfin, Bohn, and Co. for September. 

ALL THE SPEECHES of Count Cavour are about to be published in a volume 
by the National Italian Society. ; 

Mr. Wo. Tecq, in seasons bright or dull, keeps steadily at work publishing 
books safe and sure to sell. This week he issues editions of Anthon’s Greek 
Grammar, edited by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D., King’s College; Dr. A. Clark’s 
Commentary ; Murray’s English Grammar; Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; 
Todd’s Lectures to Children ; Euripides Bacche, from the Text of Bothe; Cyclo- 
pedia of Songs; and Shakespeare’s Plays, by Stevens and Malone, in a diamond 
edition. 

Tue Rev. H. B. Wirson, we are informed on good authority, says the 
Clerical Journal, will soon be subjected to prosecution for his share in the 
‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” not by the Bishop of Ely, but by other parties zealously 
interested in the faith and teaching of the Church, : 

ARCHDEACON Denison’s pamphlet on Church-rates, and what Parliament 
ought to do concerning them, will be published by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. next week. 

An OFFICE AND CaBin ComMPANION for engineers and officers of steam- 
vessels, consisting of observations, rules, and tables to facilitate such calcu- 
lations as naval officers and engineers are called upon to make, by Mr. J. Simon 
Holland, will be published by Messrs. Atchley and Co. in October. 

Aw EcciestastTicaL CycLor£p1A, in one volume, by the Rev. John Eadie, of 
Glasgow, will be published by Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. in the course of 
September. It will bea dictionary of Christian and Jewish sects, denominations, 
heresies, dogmas, rites, sacraments, liturgies, creeds, confessions, monastic and 
religious orders, &c. . 

“ THE InstITUTE,” a monthly medium of communication between the literary 
and mechanics’ institutions in the country is announced for October. 

Proressor GrEorGE L. Craik, of Queen’s College, Belfast, has prepared ‘A 
Compendious History of English Literature and the English Language from 
the Norman Conquest,” which Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co., will publish in 
two large volumes, in the course of September. Mr. Craik divides his work 
under these headings: Original English, commonly called Saxon, or Anglo- 
Saxon; Second English, called Semi-Saxon; Third English, Mixed or Com- 
pound English; Middle or Latter Part of the Seventeenth Century; the 
Century between the English and French Revolutions; the Latter Part of the 
Eighteenth Century ; the Nineteenth Century; the Last Age of the Georges; 
and the Victorian Age. Of course the work will contain many specimens of the 
writers noticed. 

Mr. ErFincuaM Witson, of the Royal Exchange, has in the press a new 
Legal Handbook of the Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, founded upon the 
new Act which has just received the royal assent, and which Act {s a thorough, 
complete, and radical change from the old law. This little book, which will 
contain everything of importance and interest concerning the new relations of 
debtor and creditor, is being prepared by Dr. Walter Smith, of whose well- 
known series of Legal Handbooks many editions have been sold. 

Two Warrincton Epitrors.—Mr. Mackie, editor of the Warrington Guar- 
dian, brought an action against Mr. Gerrard, editor of the Warrington Times, 
to recover damages for a libel upon him in one of his leading articles. The case 
was tried before Mr. Manisty, Q.C., sitting as Commissioner, and a special 
jury. It appeared that Mr. Gerrard took an opposite view from Mr. Mackie on 
the question of appointing a chaplain to the workhouse at Warrington. Mr. 
Mackie seemed to have written against the appointment, and Mr. Gerrard, in a 
leading article, wrote of him, that if he continued that style of attack ona 
clergyman, who could not reply, he would be in the condition of a certain editor 
of a Bolton newspaper, who had been kicked out of Bolton with a damaged 
reputation, and who had fled for refuge to another place of obscurity, and had 
been left by Bolton to himself in the hope that he might reform, and become & 
better man. It appeared that Mr. Mackie had formerly edited a Bolton news- 
paper, and had gone thence to Warrington, and in the inuendoes pointing the 
libel it was averred that he was the person alluded to as ‘‘ a certain editor,” and 
“ Warrington,” the other “place of obscurity.” For the defence it was con- 
tended that the facts applied to some other man, and not to Mr. Mackie, and 
that if the jury thought the libel did apply to him, the language was merely 
such as editors of country papers usually applied to each other, as an instance 
of which, a description in the ‘* Pickwick Papers” was referred to, as it was 
elicited that Mr. Mackie had, on one occasion, called Mr. Gerrard's paper “a 
common sewer.” The jury found a verdict for Mr. Mackie—damages 10/. 

Mr. W. Warrace Fyre some years ago published, through Messrs. Groom- 
bridge and Sons, a small work entitled ‘‘ Agricultural Science applied in 
Practice,” which met with much praise and some success. He now complains 
that Messrs. Routledge and Co. have copied and amplified his title and occupied 
his ground, by issuing a work at the same price, 2s. 6d., by a Mr. Fletcher, 
called ‘‘ Farming Made Easy; or, Agricultural Science reduced to Practice. 
He bas remonstrated with Messrs. Routledges, but without success, They say 
Mr. Fletcher’s book is currently known as “ Farming Made Easy,” and that they 
never heard of the existence of Mr. Fyfe’s book; and that if he is willing to go to 
law about the right to the title, they are ready to meet him. A legal contest 
Mr. Fyfe will not undertake; he feels sure, however, that he has right on his 
side, and law, if he were inclined to try it; and that Mr. Fletcher, if Messrs. 

Routledges did not, must have known all about his book, and appropriated the 
pith of his title, and cut his volume out of the market. 





INDIA.—All Calcutta has been engrossed with the trial of the Rev. 
James Long for the publication of ‘ Nil Darpan,” a drama written by a native 
who had been educated in English schools and colleges, and had become 
an inspector of schools, and then an inspecting post-master. The drama was 
published at Dacca some nine months ago in the Bengalee language, and in it 
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i ntlemen settled in the interior of India figured as fools and scoundrels. 
eens would have remained unknown even to the Bengalees, had not the 
enemies of the indigo planters fished it up. {t was put into the hands of the 
Rev. James Long, who either translated it or had it translated, and who, at any 
rate, corrected the proof sheets, and gave the order for the number of copies 
(500) to be printed, and paid for the printing. Even still it might have remained 
harmless, for few would have taken the trouble to wade through the weary 
stuff; but the drama suddenly acquired for itself a fame and importance which 
its author little imagined it would ever have. The whole of the 500 
copies printed were sent by the Rev. James Long to the office of the 
Secretary of the Government of Bengal. From thence they were dis- 
tributed, some to England and many in India, under the frank of the Bengal 
Government. On finding that such calumnies with regard to the body they 
represented were being circulated by the Government of Bengal, the Secretary 
to the Landholders’ and Commercial Association wrote to the Government of 
Bengal, and asked whether the “ Nil Darpan’’ had been circulated under the 
Government frank and seal with the sanction of that Government. To this the 
Lieutenant-Governor replied: ‘1st. That such circulation had taken place, but 
not by his order. 2nd. That the “ Nil Darpan was no libel. 3rd. That the 
object of publication was to indicate to respectable official or other European 
gentlemen the direction popular native feeling was taking. 4th. That the circu- 
lation of the pamphlet under the official frank of the Secretariat had occurred 
by ‘some inadvertence or mistake,’ while an expression of sincere sympathy 
was put in at the end as a plea in mitigation.” The Lieutenant-Governor, it 
will be observed, says that the circulation of the pamphlet under the official 
frank of the Secretariat had occurred by some “inadvertence or mistake,” but 
Mr. Jones, the registrar of the Secretariat, upon oath declared that he had 
received from the Rev. James Long 500 copies of the work—all that were 
printed—and that some of these were sent to England, and a great many dis- 
tributed in India by him, under direct orders of the Secretary, and 
that the distribution of this large number of copies occupied some 
two or three days. It is a strange inadvertence to be so methodically gone 
about, a very uncommon mistake which was undertaken so deliberately. Mr. 
Jones admitted that the covers were all franked by him, and that there could be 
no doubt on the mind of any one receiving them that they came from the 
Bengal-office. Finding that the Lieutenant-Governor refused to give up the 
names of those who circulated what they thought a “false and malicious pub- 
lication,” the Landholders’ and Commercial Association was forced to apply to 
the law, in order to compel that information to be given tothem. They, there- 
fore, proceeded against the printer, who, on giving up the name of the Rev. 
James Long, as the person who had revised the proof sheets and given him the 
order to print, and with whom alone he had any dealings with regard to the 
work—was, at the last session, fined ten rupees and discharged. Mr. Long was 

roceeded against criminally on two counts, the one of having maliciously 
ibelled the editor of the Englishman, and the other of having libelled the 
whole body of indigo planters. The case was tried by Sir Mordaunt Wells and a 
special jury, consisting of ten Europeans and Eurasians, one Armenian, and one 
Parsee. The trial lasted two days, the court being densely crowded during the 
whole time, chiefly by Europeans of every rank. On Saturday afternoon, 
July 20, the jury, after consulting for about forty minutes, returned a verdict of 
guilty on both counts. Sentence had not been pronounced when the last mail 
left. 


UNITED STATES.—Lyncu Law.—The office of the Democrat, a 
newspaper published at Bangor, Maine, said to entertain Secession views, has 
been entered by a mob, and the contents of the office burned in the street. A 
man who made some demonstrations in opposition to the acts of the mob was 
badly used, but finally rescued and put into jail. 2 

Bistes ORDERED FROM ENGLAND.—The Southern Christian Advocate 
publishes the following notice: At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Bible Society of Charleston, 250/. were appropriated for the purchase of 
Bibles from the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Charleston Bible 
Society in February resolved to continue its relations with the American Bible 
Society, though not unmindful that the New York Legislature offered men and 
money to subdue the South. But recent events warn us that we have no 
friends in the North, and we look abroad for our supply of Bibles until we can 
print them at home. ; : 

THE PrintineG Orrice of the Democratic Standard, a Secession paper printed 
at Concord, N.H., was destroyed by a mobon the 8th of August. The pub- 
lishers were with difficulty saved from the violence of the crowd. as 

Mr. J. Lornror Mor ey has been appointed United States’ Minister to 
Austria. 

Poor Horace GREELY, editor of the New York Tribune, has come into sore 
trouble since the affair of Bull’s Run. He denied that he was responsible for 
the words “On to Richmond,” which had been the cry of the Tribune for 
weeks, and announced his determination to exclude henceforth from his 
columns all criticisms on the management of the war, and keep his contributors 
to the simple narration of facts. Of course, this policy takes the very life out 
of the Tribune, and its circulation, it is said, is running down rapidly, and that 
it is probable Mr. Greely will retire from “the stump” which he has occupied 
for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Ormssy M. Mircuett, the well-known lecturer and professor of astro- 
omy, residing in Cincinnati, has been appointed Brigadier-General. He is a 
native of Kentucky and was a graduate of West Point. 

Mr. Joun BIGELow, associate-editor, and proprietor of the New York 
Evening Post, has been appointed consul at Paris. Mr. Bigelow has been long 
a zealous student in some departments of French Literature, and his collection 
of the writings of Fénélon and Madame Guyon, in various editions, is said to be 
very complete. 

Nor content with ‘Yankee Doodle,” “ Hail Columbia,” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” a prize was offered by some patriotic Americans, 
for a National American Hymn. As might have been foreseen, a na- 
tional hymn was not to be had on these terms. The committee of thir- 
teen, to whom were referred the various compositions offered for the prize, 
have made their report. They state that in the conditions on which they 
accepted the trust, they reserved the “right of rejecting all contributions, 
whatever their merit, should none of them be deemed suitable.” They 
examined 1200 manuscripts, of which about one-third were accompanied by 
Music, and with very few exceptions the hymns proved of interest only to their 
writers as rhymed expressions of personal feeling or fancy. After a careful and 
Tepeated consideration of the remainder, the committee are unanimously of the 
Opinion that, although some of them have a degree of poetic excellence which 
will probably place them high in public favour as lyrical compositions, no one 

of them is well suited for a National Hymn. They, therefore, make no award. 
One of the conditions of the competition was that the most meritorious of the 
Songs should be published, and such have been placed in the hands of 
the publishers, Messrs, Rudd and Carleton, and will be issued at their 
pe risk; the publication, if profitable, going to the benefit of a patriotic 








FRANCE.—The Times of Thursday last has an amusing article on 
the development of the bookselling trade and the doctrine of Masses in one 
firm and partnership. The case is this: A church in Paris has contracted to 
perform 30,000 Masses. The sacerdotal Staff of the Church is unable to per- 
form all this number itself, and is compelled to procure assistance. The 
gigantic total is divided into smaller numbers, and different priests in the city 
take orders for so many thousand each, at the rate of a franca Mass. But 
the process of arrangement does not stop here. A spirited bookseller in Paris sees, 
in this juncture and sudden complication in the spiritual department, an opening 
for trade, and commences negotiations with the sub-contracting priests. He takes 
the Masses off their hands, engaging for their due execution, and pays them for 
parting with their bargain by giving them a part of their francs back again im 
books. He also pays the priests whose services he engages in their stead in 
books. He thus receives in money, and pays in goods to both sets of priests, 
and, as his books cost him a fraction of their nominal value, it need not be said 
that he is a great gainer by the exchange. The relief of departed spirits thus 
becomes part and parcel of the trade of a flourishing bookseller in the capital, 
who puts down so many souls to be succoured in his day-book. Large orders 
for a place in Abraham's bosom are executed with the utmost despatch. 
Imagine the surprise with which an old-fashioned member of the publishing 
trade would find, on entering into partnersbip with a thriving firm, that he had 
undertaken a growing trade with both worlds, and had entered into a formal 
contract, signed and sealed, to release twenty thousand souls from Purgatory, 
and must advertise instantly for five hundred priests with rapid articulation ! 
There are now many booksellers in Paris who act as general agents for relief 
from Purgatory, and take the part of middle-men between the religious public 
and the officiating priests, who receive orders for this object with the same 
businesslike attention with which they receive all others, insert them in their 
ledgers, guard them by double entry, and execute them with punctilious 
fidelity. But there appears to be a drawback upon this kind of trade—viz., 
that those who conduct it do not seem to have that deep conviction of 
the utility of such human ministrations for the help of the departed which 
is needed to make them true to their engagements. An order for so many 
Masses having been received and paid for, they become conveniently sceptical 
as to the real advantage they confer upon the departed. A Mass deducted here 
and there, at any rate, cannot make so much difference. At last the interval 
between the number of Masses performed and paid for becomes so wide that it 
cannot escape detection. There is an investigation, and the falsified accounts 
are solemnly examined in court. M. Vidal, who is connected with the Purga- 
torial department of a bookseller’s shop in Paris, has outraged all decency on 
this head, and performed such tricks with his figures that no spiritual customers 
can ever enter that sh»p again with the least confidence. Itis worse than any 
case of adulteration among ourselves, and Dr. Hassall bimself never discovered 
such astounding fraud. M. Vidal’s arithmetical inaccuracies possessed them- 
selves of that very important column, the column of hundreds, and the account- 
books inspected in court exhibited actually such metamorphoses as that of 60 
Masses into 360, and 35 into 335. Such discoveries will, perhaps, throw a 
damper upon the growing Mass trade in France, and teach our neighbours the 
lesson that ingenious combinations may be carried too far. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Mr. W. Stainton, Lincoln. 
Alexander Smith’s Poems. 1st edition or the 5th edition. 
Practical Draughtsman. Longman and Co. 
The Trapper’s Daughter. 
Peter Pindar. Old copy. 
Dean Swift’s Tale of a Tub. Old copy. 
Butler’s Hudibras. Old copy. 
Heir of Redcliff. Old copy. 
Bleak House. Old copy, 1 vol. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, from the commencement to May 1861. Parts. 
Thorndale; or, the Conflict of Opinion. 
Pickwick Papers. Old copy. 











TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissOLvED.—James Berkeley Thompson and George Stiff, 
Strand, newspaper proprietors.—W. Chappell and T. F. Beale, Regent-street, 
music publishers. 

BAnkKRruptTs.—Oscar Fitzallen Owers, Sussex-terrace, Westbourne-grove, 
Paddington, bookseller and stationer, Sept. 4, at half-past eleven, and Sept. 27, 
at half-past one, at Basinghall-street. Off. assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall- 
street; sols., Messrs. Harrison and Lewis, Old Jewry. 

Raymond D’Arcy Newton, Warwick-square, City, advertising agent and 
dealer in newspapers, Sept. 4, at half-past twelve, and Sept. 30, at two, at 
Basinghall-street. Off. assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street ; sols., Messrs. 
Lawrance and Co., Old Jewry-chambers. 

Thomas Culleton, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, Middlesex, engraver 
and stationer, Sept. 9, at eleven, and Oct. 9, at half-paat one, at Basinghall- 
street. Off. assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman-street; sol., Mr. Peckham, Lud- 
gate-street. 

INSOLVENT PETITIONERS.—Sept. 27, F. Bourne, Hythe, Kent, bookseller and 
tobacconist.—Sept. 12, A. T. Read, Rugby, Warwickshire, bookseller, stationer, 
and printer. 





Court or Bankruprcy.—/n re J. Haypay (before Mr. Commissioner 
FonBLanquEe’.—The bankrupt, who was a bookbinder, of 31, Little Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inu-fields, applied for a certificate. Mr. H. Linklater was for 
the assignees, and Mr. C, E. Lewis for the bankrupt. Debts, 21172; ditto 
holding life policies, 8587/.; liabilities, 1717; assets already realised 18002 It 
appeared that the bankrupt had been in business during thirty-six years, and 
his trading had been latterly continued at the instance of the principal creditor. 
It was stated that the bankrupt’s profits had been reduced by twenty-tive per 
cent. in consequence of the recent trade combinations. The Commissioner: I 
suppose that in a little time we shall better understand the evil of these com- 
binations, and that the consequences will fall upon those who least expect it. 
I shall allow a second-class certificate. : 

Re Tatts (before Mr. Commissioner FonBLANQUE).—This was the adjourned 
examination meeting under the bankruptcy of John Tallis, of No. 199, Strand, 
publisher, &c. The balance-sheet, prepared by Messrs. Charles Brown and 
Dubois, ranges from the 31st of December, 1859, to the 17th of April last, dis- 
closing this summary: Dr. To creditors, 45711. 13s.; creditors claiming to hold 
security, 16,321/. 17s. 3d.; creditors to be paid in full, 326/. 0s. 11d.; profit on 
trading, 3212/. 12s. 7d.; to dividend on ‘‘B” share, 525/.; to capital, 31st 
December, 1859, 32,495/. 9s. 1d.; total, 57,632/. 12s. 10d. Cr. Debtors, good, 
8227. 10s. 2d.; doubtful, estimated to produce 155/. 11s. 9d.; property given 
up to official assignee, 672/. 14s. 1d.; property, 10,213/. 4s. 2d.; excepted 
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articles, 201; property claimed by creditors, 38,6362. 7s.; losses, 9267. 17s. 3d. ; 
trade expenses, 5110/. 4s, 10d. ; domestic and personal expenses, 1075/. 3s. 7d. ; 
total, 57,6327. 12s. 10d. The property held as security consists of shares in the 
London Printing and Publishing Company (Limited), an assignment of the 
bankrupt’s interest in the [/ustrated News of the World, &c. An adjournment 
for a fortnight was taken by consent. 

Paper Duty Drawsack.—Mr. Adam Black wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, inquiring if he considered it would be justifiable in publishers who 
hold quantities of printed stock in sheets to export it, with a view of getting 
the drawback on the paper, and re-importing it after the duty was repealed, 
and he received the following answer:—‘ A. Black, Esq., M.P.—Liverpool, 
Aug. 17, 1861.—My pear Sin,—Being desirous to send an answer as clear and 
fall as possible to your letter of the 5th August, I referred the subject of it to 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and I have this day received a reply. You are 
aware that neither the board nor I have any authority to interpret the law ; but 
while disclaiming such authority, it is often the duty of a Minister of Finance, 
or of a Revenue Department, to give the best information in his or its power. 
On this occasion we are advised that books exported for the purpose of claiming 
the drawback of excise thereon, and with a view to reimportation after the date 
when the paper duty ceases, are not exported as merchandise within the 
Act 2 & 3 Vict. c. 23, and that consequently there is no title to drawback 
upon them. We are farther advised that any person having obtained the 
drawback under such circumstances might be compelled, by information in the 
Court of Exchequer, to refund it. [ have only to add that I highly appreciate 
the motive which prompted your letter, and that you are at full liberty to make 
any use of this reply which you think proper.—l remain, my dear sir, very 
faithfully yours, W. GLADSTONE.” 

Composirors AND PostmMeN.—A compositor writes to the Morning Slar:— 
**Can you inform me why the London letter-carriers never, by any chance, at 
their grievance meetings, mention a syllable touching the privileges they pos- 
sess over ordinary working men? I am quite willing to acknowledge that 25s. 
per week is quite little enough to maintain a family in London; but I do think 
that the public ought to be made aware that not one letter-carrier in London 
would forego his privileges for 5s. per week extra. For instance: he is pro- 
vided with cap, coat, trousers, boots, and cape, without any deduction; when 
ill, he gets two-thirds of his salary, and medical attendance free. He can also 
look forward to superannuation on two-thirds of his salary. He also has a fort- 
night’s holiday every year without deduction; and last, though not least, 
Christmas boxes, which vary from 4/. or 5/. a year to I am afraid to say how 
much, Compare all this with the class of men to which I belong—compositors. 
I have to think myself fortunate to get 5s. 6d. per diem for ten and a half 
hours’ work, and no clothes, no Christmas boxes, no holidays (except compul- 
sory ones when we have nothing to do, which unfortunately is too frequent), 
no prospect of superannuation, except in the peaceful ‘wool-hole.’ I think the 
truth should be told, and I can only say that I, for one, would rather be a 
letter-carrier than a compositor.” 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 
By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Monday, 
2nd Sept., and three following days, a large collection of miscellaneous books. 
By THE SAME, on Friday, September 6th, and following day, a large collec- 
tion of miscellaneous music. 





PAST SALES. 

By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, on Monday, 12th August, and 
four following days, the library of the late Rev. Dr. Bandinel. We conclude 
our enumeration of remarkable lots from last week : 

Processionale Completum per Totum Anni Circulum. Ad usum Celebris 
Ecclesie Eboracensis, de novo correctum et emendatum cum Collectis Impensis 
honesti viri Johannis Gachet librarii Eboraci commorantis, printed in red and 
black ink, with musical notes, Eboraci, 1530, 861. 

tegius (Urbanus) A lytle treatise after the manner of an Epystle wherein he 
declareth the cause of the great controversy that hath bene and is yet at this 
day in the Chrysten religion, and also the dyversyte betwene the ryght wor- 
shypping and service of God and the ceremoniesinvented by mannis institucion ; 
woodeut by Holbein, with his name in full on the title-page, black letter. Im- 
printed by me Gwalter Lynne, 1548. 3/. 8s. 

Ritson (J.) Works, together 24 vols. 172. 10s. 

Pervula. Here begynneth a treatyse called Pervula; the preceding over a 
woodcut of a schoolmaster; black letter, from the Heber collection. Ames, 
Herbert, and Dibdin describe other editions, but not the present, which has six 
leaves without date, and closes with Wynkyn de Worde’s small device under 
the words “ Et sic est finis” 11/7. 5s. 

Primer. This Prymer in Englyshe and in Latyn is newly correctyd thys 
presente yere of our Lord mcccccxxxvut, black and red letter, the Latin of 
smaller type than the English version, double columns—The Pystles and Gospels 
in Englvshe, black letter, double columns. Imprynted at London in Flete-strete 
by me Roberte Redmun, dwellynge at the sygne of the George nexte to Saynte 
Dunstan’s Church, (1538). 104. 5s. 

Scot (T.) “The Workes of the most Famous and Reverend Divine Mr. 
Thomas Scot, Batcheler in Divinitie, sometimes preacher in Norwich. Printed 
at Utrick, 1624. 71. 

Oliver (Cromwell) Protector. Autograph Letter to Colonel Walton, July 5, 
1644, after the Battle of Marston Moor. 34/. 10s. 

Oliver (Cromwell) Protector. Autograph Letter to Colonel Walton. No 
year (Sept. 5 or 6). 247. 10s. 

Ormerod (G.) History of the County Palatine and City of Chester (including 
King’s Vale Royal and Leycester’s Cheshire Antiquities), 3 vols., portrait, map, 
engraved plates and woodcuts, calf, full gilt backs, scarce, 1819. 33/7. 10s. 

Religious Broadside. ‘‘The Complaint of a Sinner” vexed with Paine, de- 
siring the Joye that ever shall remavne, after W. E. moralised, Finis W. Birch, 
black letter, with a border. Imprinted by Alexander Lacy for Richard Ap- 
plow, dwellyng in Paternoster Row, hard by the Castle taverne, n.d. 3/. 12s. 

Rooth (D. Bp. of Ossory) Analecta Sacra Nova et Mira, de rebus Catholicorum 
Saggy pro fide et religione gestis, three parts complete, 2 vols. Colon. 

617-1 7. 

Stubbes (J.) The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf whereinto England is like to be 
swallowed by another French marriage, if the Lord forbid not the banes, by 
letting ber Majestie see the sin and punishment thereof. Mense Augusti, anno 
1579. (Printed by Singleton) 1579. A very carious and interesting tract, 
written to dissuade the marriage of Queen Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou. 
It was strictly suppressed by order of the Queen, and the author and publisher 
had their right bands cut off. 87. 

Tofte (Robert). Laura. The Toyes of a Traveller, or the Feast of Fancie, 
divided into three parts, by R T. (Robert Tofte), Gentleman. Small 8vo. 
London, printed by Valentine Sims, 1597. A collection of sonnets of the highest 
Tarity, believed to be unique. 292. 10s. 





—<——= 

Tunstall (Cuthbert) Certaine godly and devout prayers, translated inty 
Englishe by T. Paynell. Black letter, printed in double columns, Latin and 
English, in black and red ink, Imprinted by John Cawoode, 1558. 31. 15s. 

Wermylierus (Otho) A Spyrytuall and moost precyouse Pearle, teachyng all 
men to love and imbrace the Crosse (translated from the German by Mile 
Coverdale). Sett forth by Edward, Duke of Somerset. Black letter, wit, 
additional prayers, Imprynted for Gwalter Lynne, 1550. 54. 

Shakespeare (W.) The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, newly im. 
printed and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, according to the true 
and perfect coppy. Fine copy, in old gilt russia. John Smethwicke, 1611 
On the title-page is written in a coeval hand, “for Mare Stapfer”—? if by the 
poet himself! 317. 

Taylor (John, the Water Poet). The Sculler, rowing from Tiber to Thames 
with his Boate laden with a hotchpotch or Gallimaufry of Sonnets, Satyres, 
and Epigrams; with an addition of Pastorall Equivocques, or the Complaint of 
a Shepheard, woodcut of the Author in his boat, by E. A. and are to sold at the 
Pide-Bull, neere St. Austin’s gate, 1612. With Commendatory Verses, by 
Nicholas Breton, Samuel Rowlands, and others; also verses by the author 
addressed to Mr. Benjamin Johnson, Thomas Coriat, &c., &c. 117. 15s. ; 

Spanish Armada. A Copy of the Brief or Letters Patent, granted by Quesy 
Elizabeth in 1600-1 unto Richard Grafton, for the lawfull Collection of Alms 
from the Charitably disposed through all the Realme of England for two years 
to recompence and repaire his great losses both in Spaine and Ireland. Black 
letter. Printed by Thomas Purfoot, n.d. 87. 10s. 

Taylor (John, the Water Poet). All the Workes of John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, being sixty-three in number, collected into one volume. The Roxburghe 
Copy, very good and sound, old gilt russia, the Duke’s arms in gold on the 
sides. 1630. 111. 15s. 

Wood (Anthony &) Athenee Oxonienses; or, History, of Oxford Writers, and 
Fasti Oxonienses, with very extensive additions by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 5 vols, 
in 4. Large thick paper, only twenty-five printed, boards, lettered. 1830-20, 

51. 


York, The Names of all the Maiores, Sherifs and Balives of the Cittie of 
Yorke, beginninge at Richard the First (A.D. 1273, John Spencer, first Maiore) 
to the Reigne of King James, a.p. 1609. Neatly written on a roll of vellum, 
about 40 feet long, by 6 inches and half in width. Besides the mere list, a3 
mentioned above, this evricus document contains notices of events and matters 
which took place in England during the long period embraced within the dates 
given. In fine condition, with its pristine bag to enclose it in, similar in every 
respects to those formerly in use in the Exchequer and other offices. 267. 

Yorkshire Genealogies. The Book containing the Genealogy of the Families 
in Yorkshire bearing Arms, compiled by Robert Glover, Somersett Herald, 
Marshall to Norroy, Kinge of Arms in 1584, the Coats and Crests neatly drawn 
with the pen. A manuscript, of nearly three hundred leaves, with a complete 
index. 27]. 10s. 

The sale realised 1916/. 11s. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 
Bacon—The Life and Correspondence of Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. Cr 8vo cl M4, 
Saunders, Otley, and Co 
300K (The) of Trades; or, Circle of the Useful Arts. Lllustrated. 13th edit 16mo cl 3s 67. 
Griffin and Co 
3RoMBY— Book of Common Prayer, its History and Principles. By the Rev. C. H. Bromby, 
M.A. Part II. Fep 8vocl limp 8d. A. and C, Blac’ > 
BreNNET—Mentone and the Riviera as a Winter Climate. By J. Hy. Bennet, M.D. Post $ro 
cl 38s 6d. Churchill 
Catmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. By the late Mr. Charles Taylor. 14th edit imperial 
8vo cl 15s. y. Tegg 
Cavour—A Memoir. By Edward Dicey. Post §vo cl 6s 6d. Macmillan and Co 
CHAMISSO's Peter Schlemihl; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes, by Falck Lebahn. 
New edition 12mo c! 3s 6d. Lockwood and Co 
Davis—The Tablet of Shadows: a Phantasy; and other Poems. By Francis Davis. Post 
8vo cl 6s. Hamilton and Co 
DAtcarrns—The Practice of Cookery adapted to the Business of Everyday Life. By Mrs. 
Dalgairns. 15th edit enlarged; 12mo cl 3s 6d. Griffin and Co 
D'ALBRET—The Life of Jeanne DP’ Albret. Queen of Navarre. From numerous unpublished 
sources By Martha Walker Freer. New edit. (Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library, 
Vol. XVIII) Cr8vocl5s. Hurst and Blackett 
D’ AUBIGNE —Italian Navvies on the West Swiss Railway, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland. 
With Preface bv Merle D’Aubigne. Fep 8vo cl swd 1s. Wertheim and Co 
De GasparIn—The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By Mme. de Gasparin. 
12mo cl 8s 6d. Hamilton and Co 
Dickens—Rarnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. New edit illust, Vol. I. Post svod 
736d. Chapman and Hall 
Diet Table. The Digestive Qualities of various sorts of Food arranged in order of Digesti- 
bility. 48mo swd 3d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Dcnxpark—From London to Nice. A Journey through France, and Winter inthe Sunny South. 
By Rev. W. B. Dunbar. Post 8vo cl3s._ Hamilton and Co 
E.L.is—Bill Biddon, Trapper; or, Life inthe North-West, By Edward S. Ellis. (Beadle’s 
American Library, No VII.) Fep 8voswd 6d. Beadle and Co 
FrancaTELtLI—The Cook's Guide and Housekeepers’ and Butlers’ Assistant. By C. E. 
Francatelli. Fep 8vocl 5s. R. Bentley 
Ferrers—An Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates, the Method of Reciprocal 
Polars, and the Theory of Projection. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A. Cr 8vo cl és 64. 
Macmillan and Co 
Frew (A) Devotional Helps for Each Day. Vol. IL. Trinity. 32mocl2sé6d Masters 
FLovp—Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and How they may be more Successfully Taught 
in Elementary Schools. By Robert Floyd. 8vo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co E 
FonsLanque—Hector Mainwaring; or, a Lease for Lives. By Albany Fonblanque, jan 
(Cheap edit.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock . 
Fougvt’s Undine; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By Falck Lebahn. New 
edit 12mo cl 8s 6d. Lockwood and Co 
GaLEN—The Madman of St. James’s: a Narrative from the Journal of a Physician, Trans- 
lated from the German of Philip Galen. By T. H. (Parlour Library, Vol. CCXLY)) 
Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clarke . 
GLEIG—Waltham; or, Chronicles of a Country Village. By G. R. Gleig. New edit (Railway 
Library) Fep 8vo bds 2s. Routledge and Co 
GoETHE’S Egmont; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes, &c. By Falck Lebabt. 
New edit 12mo 8s 6d. Lockwood and Co 
GoeTne’s Goetz Von Berlichingen; with the Iron Hand; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory 
Notes. By Falck Lebahn. New edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. Lockwood and Co 
Harttavs—The Child’s Homeopathic Physician; or, Full and Plain Advice to Parents 02 
the Management of Infants and Children. By Dr. C. G. C. Hartlaub. Translated from 
the 4th foreign edition, with additions, by Neville Wood, M.D. 2nd edit 12mo cl 5. 
H. Turner and Co : 
IntRopuction (An) to the Study of Prophecy ; in the form of acatechism. Cr Svocllimp 
2s. Wertheim and Co 
JARMAN—A Selection of Precedents, forming a System of Convevancing, with Dissertations 
and Practical Notes. By Thomas Jarman, Esq. 2rdedit. Vol. VIII Part 1. Powers 
Attorney. Roy 8vocl8s Sweet 
Kerr—The Rule of Life. By John Kerr, B.A. Cr8voswd 1s. Macmillan and Co. 
Korzesue's Pagenstreiche; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes by Falck Lebabo. 
New edit. 12mo cl 3s 6¢@. Lockwood and Co 
Lesstnc’s Emilia Galotti; with a Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes by Falck Lebaht. 
New edit, 12mo cl 8s 6d. Lockwood and Co ‘ E 
Letrers and Papers ‘Illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. Edited by 
Jas. Gairdner. Vol l. roy 8vo half-bound, 8s 6d. Longman and Co ! 
LEMPRIERE—The American Crisis Considered. By Charles Lempriere, D.C.L. Post 8v0 © 
5s. Longman and Co ear 
Lyrron—Engene Aram. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. New Library edit, Vol. I. 
Fep 8vocl5s Wm. Blackwood and Sons % Bp 
My.ye—The Inheritance and the Glory; being a Second Series of Bible-Class Notes. By 
G W. Myline. Fep &vo cl swd 6d. ertheim and Co : b 
Macxry—A Lexicon of Freemasonry. By Albert G. Mackey, M.D. New edit. Revised bY 
Donald Campbell. Cr 8vo cl 5s. Griffin and Co 
M‘Lrop— Physical Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland, with Mustrative Letterpress. By 
Walter M'Leod, F.R.G.8. Fep 4to cl limp 7s 6d. (Gleig’s School Series.) Longman 
and Co 
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Marryat—Peter Simple. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. New edit fep 8vo cl 286d. Rontledge 
Co 

ycutacu—The Letters and Works of Lady Wortley Montagu, edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 

*phird edit, with important additions and corrections derived from the original manu- 
scripts, a new Memoir, and illustrative Notes, by W. Moy Thomas, Complete in 2 vols, 
with a general Index, and fine portraits engraved on steel. Vol. II. 8vocl9s, (Bohn’s 
English Gentleman’s Library.) Henry G. Bobn : 

MosELEY—W hat is Contraband of War, and What is not? comprising all the American and 
English Authorities. By J. Moseley, Esq. Post 8vo cl 5s. Butterworths 


NELson—Southey’s Life of Nelson, with additional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated 

















— “wie Femmes comme elles sont ; par Arsene Houssaye. Nouvelle édition. Gr. 18. 

aris. r 

JoLmors—La Haute-Marne ancienne et moderne, dictionnaire géographique, statisque. 
historique et biographique de ce département, précédé d’un résumé, avec gravures sur 
bois et cartes; par Emile Jolivois, archiviste du département du Tarn. 4o a 2 colonnes. 
564). Chaumont. 15 fr 

LE METAYER-MAssELIN—Collection de dalles tumulaires de la Normandie, reproduites par la 
photographie d'apres les estampages exécutés; par M. Le Métayer-Masselin, membre de 
la Société d'archéologie pour la conservation des monuments historiques, ete. 4. 71 p-. 
portr. et 8 pl Caen. Paris. Atlas archéologique accompagné d’an texte historique et 




































with eae engravings on — tBonnve fildees he yo by Oe iy te - descriptif des dalles tumulaires du moyen Age. 

Westall, and others. Post 8vo cl 5s. ohn's Ilustrated Library. enry G. Bohn MaAIson—Expédition de Chine. Lettres d'un volontaire au 102e, recueillies ises 
Patmer—The Way of Holiness. By Mrs. Phoebe Palmer. New edit 18mo clis. A. Heylin | par Emile Maison. 18. 2083p. Paris een Sa eeee 
Puycu—Re-issue Vol. 1844. 4to cl gilt, 10s6d. Bradbury and Evans Meéwmorre de Jud, fantaisie larmoyante d’un hypocondraique. 32 126 p. Paris. 1 fr 
poncu—Re-issue. Vol. July to Dec. 1844 4to bds 5s. Bradbury and Evans | Prcarp—Les Lions de province : par No@! Picard. 82. 121 p. Paris. | fr 
Rew—A Hero in Spite of Himself, from the French of Luis de bellemare By Capt. Mayne Ravaiarre (lou) de pecos prouven¢uos choousidos, tallos que contes, cansouns, cansounettos 

Reid. 3 vols cr 8vo cl 31s 6d. Hurst and Blackett | ; : et roman¢os; par un escaboué de gais rimaires. Ge volume. 1861, 2e semestre. 16. 192 p, 
REVELATION, the Orb of "a we ao of “The Orb of Light; or, the Apocalyptic Marseille. 60¢ 

Vision.” Cr 8vocl 7s 6d. Wertheim and Co REVUE de l’année religieuse, philosophique et littéraire. Tableau annuel des principal 
RrEGo—Golden Sti me raeeing ma yy By Mlle. Riego de la Branchardiere. Oblong ductions de la théologie, de la philosophie, de l'histoire et de la littérature. Ire unde ae 

12mo swd 1s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co ‘ , : 520p. Paris. $fr. 50¢ 7 
Rircete—The Night Side of London. By J. Ewing Ritchie. $Srd edit revised fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. STATISTIQUE de la France. 2e série. T. 8. Statistique agricole. 2e partie. (Recueillie 

Tinsley, Brothers avec le concours des commissions des statistique cantonales, institutées parle décre 
ScuMID's Henry Von Eichenfels; with a Vocabulary, &c., by Falck Lebahn. New edit 12mo ler juillet 1852.) 4. 5 Paris im ee ee ee Seay eee 

¢) 3s 6d. Lockwood and Co e aint 
SCHILLER'S bed me Tell; witha haga and Explanatory Notes by Falck Lebahn. New GERMAN. 

edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. Lockwood and Co BARANDUN, Johs., Fablas, siemis Vilhelr 2 3 62488 86 
gcorr—The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vols. IT. and IV. (Biogra- se x Th acute Retihematie sein a in hoe r i ‘sigsten Quell 
~ phies, Vols. Land II.) New edit 12mo cl 3s each. A. and C. Black beard. v’Ch Keller. Mit Angabe der vollendeten u. der vom Bundesrath 7) pn 
a 2 akan keene ne el Oe sionirten Eisenbahnen. 2Aufl. Chromolith. Gr. Fol. Mit: Reisepiine. Etsenbahnen 

Lebahn. New edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. Lockwood and Co u. Hauptpoststrassen der Schweiz. Lith Fol Schaffhausen oes se . 

a. Rene se » P Va - wi atory TP ; ee . paging . oy i BE ds . . usen. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Comedy of the Merchant of Venice; with Introductory Remarks, copious BOATLINGK, Otto, u. Rud. Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, hrsg. v. der kaiserl. Akademie der 

Interpretation of the Text, and numerous Critical and Grammatical Notes. By the Rev. Wissenschaften. 20 Lfg. Imp.-4. St. Petersburg. ‘Leipzig 

John Hunter, M.A. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co. i , : Brossket, les ruines d’Ani, capitale de l’ Arménie sous les rois Bagratides, aux X. et XI. s. 
SPEECHES % Be Mancqua and pone in Ls Ra of Warren Hastings. Edited by R. A. histoire et description. 2 Partie. Histoire avec un atlas de 21 planches lith. (in qu. Fol.) 

3ond. VolIV. svocl 20s. Longman and Co ps Anan t CAs . as 2 s . u. i 
TANNHAUSER; or, The Battle of the Bards: a Poem. By Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. Cue A a lp or meines Lebens. Gefundenes u. Empfundenes, Erlebtes u 
eum “or Pihests and Peo my veclons Writers. First Series. Cr 8vocl 8%. M ill Erstrebtes. 2Bd. (Vom J. 1814 bis zum J. 18%.) 8 2338. Wi eae ee ee . 

acts for s me, bY ve s St Series. vo cl 5s. Macmillan CZERWENKA, Bernh., Philipp Melanchthon nach seinem Leben v. Wirken. Mit Melanch- 

and Co thon’s Bildniss, nebst anderen Abbildgn, Gr. 8. 2288S. Erlangen (186) ci j 
Wa.ters—Rays of Gold from the Sun of Righteousness; or, Meditations for every Day in 7 Gearge. Ailes Marner eta de Wiese Wieiieiene “ eee anaes 

the Year. By the Rev. W. Walters. 52mo cl gilt Is 6d. * Milner and Sowerby, Halifax Ragen, Soene » Seine Rammer, Gor Weer v. Raven, Uchemetst v. Jul Fees, Gr. 6. 298 
WarpLaw—Posthumus Works of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited by his Son, the Grasowskt, Stanisl. Graf, Historische Bilde 3 8. Berli 62 alt: Cav ‘y 

Rev. J. 8. vaeew, A.M. Vol. V. Lectures on the Epistles to the Romans, Vol. II. ar ribaldi 48S. i Ee SS: SP es ee 

12mo cl 5s. Fullarton é SPIELE. 72 4 } ranzisis onglische. als: Sk sre. Whist. Préfé= 
Wetcome Guest (The), 1861. Vol. II. Royal 8vo 5s 6d. Office rence. : ee ee Se anakeian ia ae : om age Re. 
Westwoop (T.)—A New Bibliotheca Piscatoria; or, General Catalogue of Angling and Nebst Karten-Kunststticken, Karten-Orakel a. Karten-Deutgn. Zusammengestellt vom 

Fishing Literature; with Bibliographical Notes and Data. By T. Westwood. Fcp 8vo ¥. Posert. & 19894 Gacliatas: 5 ity ie cami a " 

cl 2s 6d. ** Field” Office, 346, Strand, W.C. KESSELMEYER, P. A. iib. den Ursprung der Meteorstine. Mit 3 (chromolitb.) Taf. i 

J x le + Pee eo ; : i ; iSSELMEYER, P. A. iib. sprung der } ‘ . 3 (chromolith. ~ in Imp.- 

ee llicctien ma Oe of Knowledge. By G. Wilson, M.D. 3rd edit fep Svo cl gilt Fol.) (Abzedr. aus den Abhandign. der Ss nekenberg. naturfursch. Ges.) Gr. 4 1448. 
3 6d. é ae i . ; m.: Versuch e. Quellenverzeichnisses zur Literatur iib. Meteoriten. Von Dr. Otto Buch- 

__..__ BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. P ner. 188, Frankfurt a. M. 1960, 

Arvotp’s Henry's First Latin Book, Key to. 12mo swd, reduced tols. Simpkin, Marshall, MACAULAY, Thom. Babington, Geschichte Englands seit der Thronbesteigung Jacobs IT 
and Co . . ” “(Paret'sche Ausg.) 10 Ba. ” Hrsg. v. seiner Schwester Lady Trevelyan “Uebers. Vv Thdr. 

BaRTLeTT's (W. H.)—The Nile Boat. 4th edit, 8vo cl, reduced to 10s 6d. H. G. Bohn Stromberg. Gr. 16 3418. Leipzig. : big 

CHILDREN's (The) Bread from the Master’s Table. 32mo cl, reduced to 9d. Knight and PELERIN, Charles, Dalmatie, Monténegro et I'Herzégovine. Excursion artistique. Gr. Fol 

FERGCcson's (Rev. Robt.) —The Penalties of Greatness. Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 6s 6d. Ward Pri 6 ee ya Ldn ais pak os coe "Gr Fol. 5S. m.1Chromolith 

and Co TAVAL der neue. Eine & lg. der interessantesten Criminalgeschiehten aller Li 
Mamoany's Life. By Wim. Muir. Vols. I. and Il. 8vo cl, reduced to 21s. Smith, Elder, . i ee os hag mer mes gg ee ie De i Haring 

and C y Alexis mm + volgve ir. 12, 2S inzig. 

Max's (R. J.) Guide to the Knowledge of Life. 18mocl, reduced to 3s 6d. | Jarrold and Sons ond Emil Eide iy ak Mog Bin Hanatnctet Jiiger u. Jagélieb- 
Patey’s (Wm.) Natural Theology; or, The Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the aber. Mit vielen Wittre: n. 52 in den Text ge bbildgn. v. Fang-Appars 

6 Paste baleen J 4 to 88 éd. Grif . ° haber. Mit vielen ttrgn. u. m. 52 in den Text gedr. Abbildgn. v. Fang-Apparaten, 
,, Deity. 2volsin 1. 18mo cl. reduced to 386d. Griffin, Bohn, and Co _ Wildfiihrten, Fihrtenstellzn. u. Geweihen (in Holzschn.). Gr.§. 226 S. Potsdam. 
os geo) Pn Eas Talk of. With Notes by Dr. Irving, LL.D. 12mo cl, reduced to TerKe Mor., der Engel v. Laxenburg. Vaterliindischer Romanin3 Thin. Gr. 12. 521 S. 

2s 6d. .G. Wi 

2, Hanp tymn.-Lehr. Dr. E., Friedric srosse hat i eln nicht unte 

* . 3 & fe FRENCH. ated - mee = a Pave pote aa me One edrich der Grosse hat in Oppeln nicht unter der 
a deNajac. 8 ws ieee die en trois actes; par Edmond About et WINKLER, Gust. Geo, Island. Seine Bewohner, Landesbildg. u. vulean. Natur. Nach eigener 
a ee traduite | md le doctenr Lucien Leclerc, médecin- | - 1). Or ag — ee pe S 5 EE Rene Y; See 

major; précédée d'une introduction, avec planches. 8 3509p. et3pl. Paris ee a Cae ae . e 
AmAnD—Les ROdeurs des frontitres; par Gustave Aimard. Gr. 18. 364p. Paris | ——— 

BARBIER—Histoire du tabac. Ses persécutions; per C. Barbier. 16. 93p. Paris 
Bacpuin—De Waterloo a Sainte-Héltne, poéme épique; par A. Charles Bauduin. 18. 429 p. y r 

cum doles | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CuauMELIN—Decamps. Sa vie, son ceuvre, sesimitateurs; par Marius Chaumelin. 8 44p. | is : mote 4 

Marseille | TruTH.—We fear that we cannot insert your letter without better support than a pamphlet. 


Diy-—Histoire dela sorcellerie au comté de Bourgogne; par Aristide Dey. 8. 
Trois volumes gr. 


fvat—Le Bossu, ou le Petit Parisien; par Paul Féval. 
Paris. 3 fr 


p. Vesoul 
18. 844 p. | 
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AN AMERICAN SuRBSCRIBER.—The suggestion is an impracticable one ; for it would be impos- 
sible to do what you require except at an expenditure of time and space which could not 


be afforded to such a purpose. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 





Foar Lines, or Thirty Words ... 
Each additional Line (about Ter 
Half Column 

Whole Column 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
x USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 






OHNSON and CO.’S TEAS—Have you 
tried them ?—Certified by Dr. Normandy as to their 
goodness and purity, under a forfeiture of 507, Good and pure 
BLACK THA, 28. 8d., 28. 10d., 38., 38. 2d.. 38. 4d, 3s. 6d.. 38. 8d 
38. 10d., and 4s. Goods forwarded to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. A Price Current free.—JOHNSON and Co., Tea 
Merchants, 231, Blackfriars-road, London, 8. 

Read Dr. Normandy on * Adulteration of Tea.” 
yn TP 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William. street, City. 

Good strong usefnl Tea, 2s. 8., 28 10d. 8s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d.. and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 8d., 18. 4d.. 18. 6d, and Is. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
tailway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free “Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

x 
ORNIMAN’S PURE E A, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

Strong, Ric. and FULL-FLAVOURED Tega is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Wester, No.11.| Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 

nd-street, Stevrart. No. 46. | _ man-street. 

Pimlico, Jon Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
ammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
‘ampstead. Bivas, High-st. Charing-cross_ Catton, 10. 
ighgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross. Quartermain. 
olloway, Upper, Gylienship. | London-bridge Arcade Turner. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 





je foo fenfes| 


Clapham, Bruce, High-street. Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 


Brixton-road, Bull 
ae Horniman’s Agents in every Town 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
indigestion. bilious, liver, and stomach complaints, pre- 
pared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street, 
and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes, ls. 134., 





2. 9d., 48. 6d., and Lis. 


| PUTLER’S 


| 








TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
> POWDER, in One Bottle, price 2s. 6d., enclosed in a 


Case, with Measure and Spoon.—This useful aperient prepa- 
ration, besides forming an equally efficient, and far more 


agreeable, draught than that produced with the Common | 


Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and without 
trouble. To allay Fever or Thirst a teaspoonful, in water, 
forms 4 most refreshing Saline Draught. It will keepin any 


climate, and is not injured by the longest sea voyage or land | 
Prepared by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler | 


journey. f 
and Harding), Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London —*,* Be careful to order “ Butler’s”’ Tasteless Seidlitz 








| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Diseases of the 

Digestive Organs.—These admirable pills contain no 
mercury nor other noxious i gredients, and are therefore pe- 
culiarly adapted for these ailments, which often attack the 
mucous membrane during the summer. H: lloway's Pills 
cleanse the blood, stomach. li 1 lungs from all hurtful 
impurities, and subdue 1 cal irritation They improve the 
powers of digestion, and speedily erscicate all disorders of the 
liver, bowels, ant kidneys. A course of these cooling pills pre- 
vents the distressing bilious attacks induced by hot or humid 












| weather, and dispels flatulency, giddiness, headache, and cos- 


As purifiers of the blood Holloway’s Pills stand un- 
rivalled, hence the power they possess of clarifying the com- 


tiveness, 








Powder, and to observe the address. | , \ 

: - — removing sallow — checking the growth of pimples, 
y ’ . y 1 T an Ovi , 2v netho 
CTLRRS FOMADE DEVI me since 
This elegant Preparation is so generally known and | Te hh el moun . 
approved of, that it is unnece ssary to enumerate all the RTIF ICIAL TEETH.—Diseases of the 
purposes for which it is employed. When properly pre- o Mouth and Gums.—The constant complaints and nu- 
pared, upon which much of its utility depends it is found to | merous severe diseases caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
he a most efficacious application for chapped hands and lips, | positions, and other absorbing agents in the manufacture of 
burns, sealds, excoriation and roughness of the skin, occa- | artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, Dentist 
sioned by sea-bathing, exposure to the sun, or inclement | (established thirty years). to call especial notice toa new, 
weather. | invaluable, and PAT rED INVENTION, highly recom- 
Prepared and sold by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler | mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in London, 
and Harding), Chemists, Paris, and elsewhere. Of itsnumerous advant+ges explained 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London. | in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
| 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE)| 


E 
L PORTATIF.—HEAL and SON have patented a method 
of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great objection 
to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and cum- 
bersome. The **Sommier Elastique Portstif” is made in 


three separate parts, and when joined together has all the | 


elasticity of the best Spring Wattress. As it has no stuffing 

of wool or horsehair, it canno’ harbour moth, to which the 

usual Spring Mattress is very liable: the prices also are much 

below those of the best rei Mattresses, viz.: 
£8. 


83 ft.6in 2100 ,5ft ” ” 
4 ft. * . 2150)5ft.6in ,, es 8100 
The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif.” therefore, combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 
and cheapness. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Room Furniture, sent free by post on application. —HEAL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52. Fleet-street, has introduced an 
entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the closet observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
and will give support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed Teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication, — 52, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 





| 


s. d. £38. | 
aft.wide by'6ft.4in.long2 5 0] 4ft. 6in. by é6ft.4in. long3 0 ° | 
3 50 


attention :—Consisting of one continuous piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the month and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in 
the systems now in use. No metals, springs, wires, or fas- 
tenings are required, and the composition being manipulated, 
while in a perfectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
sensitive stump, loose tooth, or tender gum, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience, avoiding extraction and all 
operations, 

MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER’S-STREET, 

OXFORD-STREET. 
At home daily. Established upwards of thirty years. 





EETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W.—Important improvement on patent granted 
December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
bines all the advantages of the chemically prepared india- 
rubber, with greatly increased lightness and durability, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
to meet any alter:-tion that may take place in the mouth, 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the present system so expensive, and puts it beyond the reach 
ofallbuttheaffiuent. Theprincipaladvantagesof Mr. Mosely’s 
new system consist in the substance emp oyed never decaying 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepared 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the lodgement of food in the interstices entirely prevented, 
thus insuring sweetness of breath and increased comfort, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection iscompletels defied, andthe wearer saved the constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square. London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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TWENTIETH YEAR OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
pus LIBRARY was Established in 1842, in order to promote 


the widest possible CIRCULATION OF WORKS of sterling merit and acknowledged interest. From its com- 
mencement, Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of importance have been freely added, and it is now not only 
the largest and choicest, but, as regards the best current literature, the cheapest and most inclusive Circulating Library in 
the world. Revised Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Mafichester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XXI. (for SEPTEMBER), is NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING, with 
Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 


. THE ADVENTURES OF PAILIP ON HIS WaY THROUGH THE| 9. THE STRUGGLES oF BRowN, JONES, AND Ropinson. By 
Wortp. (With an Illustration.) One of the Firm. 
Chapter XIX.—Qun’on est bien a Vingt Ans, Chapter IV.—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing 
ny XX.—Course of True Love. how Brown, Jones, and Robinson se- 
. Foop—How To TAKE IT. lected their House of Business. 
. An OLp Joun Buu. - V.—The Division of Labour. 
Chapter I.— A Courting. »  WIL—It is our Opening Day, 
i. Il.—The Reformer. 10. LEGEND oF THE CORRIEVBECHAN WHIRLPOOL. 
» IIl—A Soldiering. By George MacDonald. 





~ 


Or 


A Ballad. 


. Necrots Bonp AnD FREE. 12. RounpaBovt Papers.—No. 16. On Two {Roundabout 
. From Dan TO BEEBRSHEBA, THROUGH ASHBIDGE PARK. Papers which I intended to Write. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


CROCKFORD'S 


Clerical Directory Appendix for 1861, 


CONTAINING 


Tie Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clergymen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1360, and of Clergymen 
who have been Ordained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 


* The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or of 
“$00 ve = ORD, “ Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PENNY MAGAZINE: 





4. KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 11. AGNES OF SORRENTO. 

5. My Netcnnour Rose. By F. L. Chapter X.—The Interview. 
6. A Cuanity Bazaar. (With an Illustration.) » XL—The Confessional. 
7 

8 














THE NEW PENNY 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
CONTENTS OF No. IX. FoR SEPTEMBER, 1861: 
Family Adventures on the Continent.—No. III, The Circuit 
Church Blessings.—No. VI. The Grace of Perseverance. of the Wallsof Rome. 
Running Robin, and How he Lost the Race. Missionary Perils. 
The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter IX. Life on the Karroo. | A Story of a Convict. 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price 7d., in a Coloured Wrapper, PART I. of 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Life in the Bush. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers. 
Juggernauth, Temple of. 


A MONTHLY 


The Tyrolese Carrier. 








The Shipwrecked Mariner. 
The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insurgent. 


The Wolf caught in the Act. 
An Italian Peasant. 

The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 


View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. | Juggernauth, Car of. The Sisters. 
Haymaking—June. 
TALES AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
No. I. No. IV. 


The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! | 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. | 
Our Village on the Seine. | Church Blessings—I. The Gospel in its Fulness. 
The Life Boat | The Worship of Juggernauth. 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. I. Why the Brothers Emi- | The Wolf. 


Seal Shooting. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. V. The Good Servant proves 
a Bad Master. 


—- Noble Charity. 
tle May. Chapters of English History—Chapter III. The A i- 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. tish thy 7 a 
Waifs and Strays. : | The Little Barber. 

No. IL The King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. . 


The Little Barber. 

The Chinese Insurgent. 

on on the Continent—I. “Look Before you Family Adventures on the Continent—II. Basil's Visit to 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. II. Farewell to the Old Tivoli. - 
Country. Chap. IIL. The Landing and the Settlement in| ay sneer gag IV. The Saxon Invasion 

e Bush. - * 

Answers to Correspondents. Finnan Maggie. satt 

4 Working Man to Working Men. Saipe and Shining Christian Infancy and Childhood. 
orrespondence, . 

netabie Ghosts, I Walked the Fields ——Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous. No. VL 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. VI. Round Cape Horn, 

Chapters of English History—Chap. V The Saxons. 

Two Hours in Two Lives. 

The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia. 

A Coincidence. 

Human Nature in the United States. 

| Church Blessings—III. Christian Youth. 

| Consolation.— Miscellaneous. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


My Baby Boy.——Miscellaneous. 


7 r 


No. III. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. 
Chapters on English History—Chap. IJ. Roman Britain. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers, 
The Little Barber. 
The Last Sunday. 
Miscellaneous. 





=— 
“ None are superior.” —Art Journal. 

“ Theirs are the finest.""—Photographic Neus, 

* Brilliant and full of life.”—Atheneum 


AUBUM PORTRAITS 
10 for 10s. 7 

LonDon STEREOSCOPIC Company, 54, Cheapside, two doors 
from Bow Church. 

Dressing-rooms and attendants.—Albums to hold 50, 105, 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 63. 6d. 

CAYO UR: a Memoir. By EDWARD 
DICEY, Authorof “ Rome in 1860.” With an authentic 

Portrait. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co., and 23, Henrietta-stree,, 

Covent Garden, London. May be had at all Libraries anj 

Booksellers, 








Just pupnaned POL 4s. 6d, 

ERMONS to my HOUSEHOLD. B38 

Rev. DAVID GEO. GOYDER, late Minister of ty, 
French Protestant Church, Norwich. 
“The sermons in this volume are entirely practical." —Aligg 
Advertiser. 

London: SMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Free by post from the Author, Ipswich, by sending the 

amount in stamps. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for futurg 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 

Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


New Edition, just published, ls., or by post, 13 stamps; 
Abridged Edition, three stamps, . 


7 . 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARTI. 
FICIAL TEETH, and the only effectual mode of supply. 
ing them without extracting stumps, and without metale 
springs, or wires, by means of GABRIEL'S Soft Flexible 
CORALITE GUMS, warranted to prove successful even when 
all other methods tail. None but pure first-class materials and 
workmanship employed, and supplied at half the usual! cost, 

Chapter I.—Artificial Teeth and soft Coralite Gums. 

Chapter If —Natural Teeth ; their Diseases and Kemedy. 

Chapter IL1.—Effect of improper Mastication on the Digey 
tive Organs. 

Chapter [V.—Beauty of the Face dependent on the Teeth. 

Chapter V.—Toothache; its Cure. 

Chapter VI.—Decay in Front Teeth, and Gabriel's Patent 
White Enamel. 

“ Gabriel's improvements are a great success; their system 
saves much money, more disappointment, and still more 
annoyauce."’—Jforning Herald. 

Published by SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; or of the 
Authors, Messrs. GABRIEL, Surgeon-Dentists (Diploma, 1815), 
by appointment to the Prince D'Ottajana, 27, Liarley-strect, 
Cavendish-square; and 34, Ludgat2-hill, London. Liverpool: 
134, Vuke-street. Birmingham: 65, New-street. 


EW PRACTICAL LAW _ BOOKS 
Just published, 

The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT’S PHAC- 
TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising full In- 
structions, with Precedents, from the making of the Will w 
the final distribution of the Estate. Price 21s. 

The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna- 
mara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law." 
Price 2ls. 

The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 

The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAV, 
with all the Forms, &c. By J. PATERSON, T. MACNA- 
MARA, and W. MARSHALL, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Lay. 
In 2 vols. Price 31s. 6d. 

Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Beveks FOR MAGISTRATES. 
Just published. 

The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERSS 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Fall Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth. By T. W. 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 

The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 
By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
Price 15s. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY; with an Outline of the Law ot 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Ksq., Recorder of Falmouth 
Price 5s. 6d. 

LAW TiMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C._ 


([HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Herald 


Chronicle, 208.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s ; 


ditto, second day, 18s. 64. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAMES 























ARKER, 1, 
Throgmortou-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 
I ° ‘ . rl bs 
rPHE following WORKS for SALE, all 2 
good condition; sd 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND (in Nos.) Vols. I. and IL 
Published price 8s. 4d.; Offered at 3 6 
FAMILY HERALD. Last Vol. (in Nos.) 
Published price 4s. 4d. ; Offered at 1 6 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Vol. XXXVIL 
June to Dec. 1860. With allthe Supplements ™ 
Published price 12s. 6d,; Offered at 5 & 


lo 6 
Apply in the first instance to “ B. C.,"" 26, Portland-street, 
Soho-square. 


PTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. —“ We 
have observed with much pleasure an important dis: 
covery in the science of optics, perfected by Mr. Bernard 
Davis. It appears to us that his method of grinding spec- 
tacle lenses is much superior to any we have seen before, i2- 
asmuch, from their peculiar transparency, they can easily b¢ 
adapted to any sight. We have no doubt that the most im- 
perfect sight may Pome ing -2:f assisted by this novel dis- 
covery.""—Jedical Circular, Nov. 16, 1859, 
Descriptive Catalogues of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spec- 
tacles, &c., for Two Stamps. 
BERNARD Davis, 430, Euston-road, London, Optician 
to the Opthalmic Institutions. 














Printed and published by Joun CrockrorpD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of MiddleseX<« 





Saturday, August 31, 186L. , 
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